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Che Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but te man.— Young. 





THOMAS NAST. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus well-known artist has a well- 
formed head and finely cut features, all 
of which are full of meaning. The brain 
is large, being nearly twenty-three inches 
in circumference, and, fortunately, is well 
sustained by an admirable physiology. 
Hence he is able to work out the designs 
that his brain engenders. His nature is 
full of feeling and emotion, great warmth 
and ardor of imagination. He possesses 
the peculiarities of temperament which 
belonged to his mother—her sympathy, 
her affection, and her prophetic forecast. 
His intuition, when he is in right rela- 
tions with himself and the world—when 
in a proper state of mind and body—en- 
ables him to receive impressions from 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS NAST. 
From an Imperial Photograph by Bogardus. 





Intellectually, he is a good observer, 
and has a good memory of all objects that 
impress his sight. Faces and places he 
remembers well; names, dates, and pass- 


sources which his intellect can not com- 
prehend, and his psychological forecast 
enables him to foresee what is about to 
transpire. 
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ing events are not so easily retained. 
Comparatively speaking, the perceptive 
intellect predominates over the reflective. 
He is a good judge of character, perceiv- 
ing at once the motives of strangers. 
Mirthfulness is well shown in his broad, 
high forehead, and allied as it is with 
Destructiveness, its action is manifested 
quite often in sarcasm. He can imi- 
tate, but he is much more inclined to 
originality of idea. His Constructive- 
ness is well developed, and he can easily 
block out a course for himself. He is 
never wanting for resources. Ideality 
and Sublimity are developed in a high 
degree. He lives much in the region of 
the sublime, though his wanderings in 
the realm of fancy are by his practical 
faculties generally applied to the circum- 
stances of the present. Form is large, 
hence his artistic abilities. Color is mod- 
erate, though this deficiency is not so well 
marked in the portrait. (In Doré’s head, 
it will be remembered, Color is also de- 
ficient—more so than in Nast’s.) 
Benevolence is larger than Veneration, 
and his religion partakes largely of the 
former quality, being evinced in sympa- 
thy, kindness, generosity, and willingness 
to serve others. Devotion, meekness, hu- 
mility, and submission are less influential 
traits. When younger, his Self-Esteem 
was small, and he probably suffered from 
sensitiveness, diffidence, and even bash- 
fulness ; but travel and contact with the 
world has served in great part to re- 
move this difficulty. His love of liberty, 
his sense of independence, and desire to 
have his own way, have always inclined 
him to be his own man and master, to 
trust to his own inherent resources, and 
to strike out an untrodden path for him- 
self. Continuity is not large; he is fond 
of variety, and does not dwell unneces- 
sarily long upon one subject. There 
must be an object to actuate and stimu- 
late his energy, to make him keep the 
mind constantly employed. Agreeable- 
ness is another prominent characteristic, 
which, combined with his intuition and 
readiness in reading character, enables 
him to get along pleasantly everywhere. 
The head is broad, both forward and 
backward of the ears, indicating force, 
resolution, and courage. Cautiousness is 
not large. He would venture farther than 
most men; but from the influence ot 
Conscientiousness he would be inclined 





to take care that it was in the right di- 
rection. He is well adapted to some ac- 
tive, energetic calling, one that requires 
strong force of character and moral 
courage. His tastes, however, lie in the 
direction of Art; and in that sphere, 
sculpture would be named by us first. 
But he can do one thing almost as well as 
another, if he turned his attention to it. 
As an artist, he has already gained an 
honorable position among his fellows, 
and a world-wide reputation. His suc- 
cess has not been achieved by any gift of 
genius, but rather by a steady determ- 
ination to persevere. Energy and the 
will-power, when put into right relations 
to the artistic world, as in everything 
else, overcome all the difficulties in the 
way, and fail not to hew out a path to 
fame. Our propositions can not be bet- 
ter substantiated than by a perusal of his 
career as evidenced in the following 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Nast was born September 27, 1840, at 
Landau, Bavaria, a place possessed of consider- 
able historical interest. It is situated in the 
beautiful district of the Gueich, a slip of terri- 
tory now belonging to the German Confedera- 
tion, fifteen miles wide, from the Vosges 
Mountains on the west to the Rhine on the 
east, and about the same distance from the 
northern boundary of French Alsace on the 
south, to the northern face of this little square, 
where the river Gueich rolls by on its course 
toward the Rhine. On this river stands the 
fortress of Landau, one of the most striking 
specimens of the purely fortified town, as dis- 
tinguished from a fortress proper, to be found. 
Since the fifteenth century it has been the 
scene of important events during nearly every 
great war. In the Thirty Years’ War it was 
taken eight times—by the Swedes, Spaniards, 
Imperialists, and French. It was fortified by 
the famous French military engineer Vauban, 
in 1684, for the protection of the slip of Rhine 
country acquired by his ambitious sovereign, 
who, on its completion, ordered his proud 
motto—Nee pluribus impar—to be inscribed 
upon the gates. A century later, the bastions 
that Napoleon created became the outposts of 
Germany against the ambition of his success- 
ors. At the treaty of 1815, after the downfall 
of Napoleon, it was restored to the German 
Confederation, and intrusted to the custody of 
Bavaria, on whose territory it stands. - Now it 
forms, naturally enough, a military eyesore to 
France, as it stands as a check upon her 
advance to the Rhine. 

In this ancient city, with its quaintly pic- 
turesque houses, its fortifications, and its tow- 
ers, lived the parents of young Nast. His 
father was a musician in a detachment of the 
Bavarian army stationed there, and his son 
often accompanied him upon his musical ex- 








cursions in the commanderie, and to the pleasure 
gartens of the city. With the garrison young 
Nast became a favorite, and the commander 
noticing his fondness for military display, pre- 
dicted that he would make a good soldier—a 
prophecy which has been proved true in the 
abstract ; for the foresight and courage required 
in a warrior will be found in one who fights 
against ignorance and perverted democracy. 
In his expeditions to the pleasure gartens he 
began to exhibit a decided predilection for the 
profession in which he has since hecome noted. 
The walls were generally hung around with 
pictures of an historical or military character, 
and one entitled “Who Goes There?” — the 
celebrated picture of Napoleon and his sentry— 
made a deep impression upon the young 
artist's mind, and the same night, when he 
arrived liome, he made a rough and somewhat 
crude sketch of it. After that incident his 
pencil was continually employed ; every avail- 
able piece of paper, and even the margins 
of newspapers, were fully illustrated by the 
youthful enthusiast. Making small waxen 
images was another employment in which he 
found delight. These, together with the usual 
sports of childhood, which were generally of a 
semi-military character, constituted the life of 
young Nast in the faderland. 

A few years after the birth of young Nast, 
his father, with other musicians, started from 
Landau with the intention of making a musical 
tour through France. But the breaking out of 
the Revolution while they were in one of the 
seaports, induced them to engage themselves 
on a French war vessel, from which they de- 
serted to the “Ohio,” an American cruiser, 
which, after a three years’ cruise, returned to 
America. The father had written to his family 
to meet him in New York, and they—young 
Nast, his mother and sister—sailed from Havre 
in June, 1846, in the steerage of an emigrant 
vessel, and arrived in New York nearly three 
years before the “ Ohio.” 

Shortly after his arrival young Nast was sent 
to school, where he made good progress in 
learning the English language. His taste for 
art, however, had not abated; and though he 
did not find many facilities for its development 
in the schools he attended, still he always stood 
at the head of his class as a draughtsman. 
His parents were not so well pleased with his 
t@ndency artward. In it they could discern no 
bright prospects. The father’s musical life had 
not been so smooth as he had fondly hoped in 
his youthful dreams, and so the art fancies of 
his son were not looked upon with favor, 
“Why could he not be a watchmaker?” they 
said. Then he would be sure of earning from 
$15 to $20 a week—a splendid sum! But dol- 
lars did not float between the eyes of the 
young artist and his canvas as he pursued his 
studies. He now went to Kaufmann’s acade- 
my, where he studied all day, going regularly 
for some months. Bryant’s Gallery, then 
situated at the corner of Broadway and 
Thirteenth Street, consisting of old paintings 
brought by the proprietor from Europe, found 
young Nast a constant visitor. He obtained 
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permission to copy some of the pictures in oil ; 
and one day, while busily employed, he was 
asked if he would take charge of the gallery, 
as the door-keeper had left, and copy pictures 
in the mean time. This he gladly accepted. 
The pay, however, was not much. He was to 
have all the money received from visitors, not 
exceeding six dollars per week, but the visitors 
and the six dollars were few. 

Nast was now fourteen, and inspired with 
that spirit of independence characteristic of 
the American youth, who early think it is time 
to be “up and doing” something for a living, 
he applied to the proprictor of Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Paper for employment as draughts- 
man. Several applications were unsuccessful, 
until one day he took a drawing with him as a 
specimen of his skill, and was immediately 
taken into employment at the rate of five dollars 
per week. After he had been there some time 
he was advanced to seven dollars and a half; 
but, unfortunately, the following week brought 
with it the panic, and a reduction of twenty-five 
per cent. from his salary. But he worked on, 
steadily as ever, for three years longer, improv- 
ing with every day from the practice he 
obtained, studying in the antique and life de- 
partments of the School of Design at night, and 
then spending hours in close study in his own 
room, leaving time only for a few hours of 
sleep. This constant drain upon his constitu- 
tion, however, soon threatened to injure him, 
and he relaxed his studies a little. 

Nast found that he could do better by work- 
ing for other papers on his own account, and 
soon gained a good connection among the 
illustrated papers. The New York Illustrated 
News was then in its infancy, and Nast was one 
of its chief contributors. At the time of the 
Heenan and Sayers’ fight in England, Nast, 
who had always a strong desire to visit Europe, 
proposed to the proprietors of that paper to go 
over there and furnish them with sketches of 
the proceedings, about which the greatest ex- 
citement then prevailed, and in return they 
were to pay for the sketches, and refund him 
all expenses incurred on their account. The 
trip was a fortunate one for Nast. 

On arriving in London he soon became 
a general favorite with both parties, and ob- 
tained reliable information of all their move- 
ments, which other artists from New York, 
owing to a pompous style of address, failed to 
do. Nast made several sketches of the fight 
and of incidents connected with it, which 
caused a sensation at the time of their publica- 
tion in New York. Among the fighting com- 
munity Nast was known as the “Little 
Dragsman”—a name given to him as a mark 
of their esteem. After the fight he visited the 
Epsom and Derby races, and made acquaint- 
ances among the editors of theLondon illustrated 
press. Then the news arrived in, London that 
Garibaldi had gone to Sicily to fight for the inde- 
pendence of Italy, and he made arrangements 
with Mr. William Thomas, the principal en- 
graver of the I[Uustrated London News, to furnish 
sketches from the seat of the coming campaign. 
But a serious obstacle presented itself to the 
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young artist; for,on examining the contents of 
a never over-flowing purse, he found that he 
had but a few pounds left—not sufficieftt, even, 
to pay his expenses, while the money advanced 
by the New York Illustrated News was all 
spent. True, he had more to draw, but he 
would have a month to wait, while Garibaldi 
might by that time have finished his can:paign. 
Nast made a virtue of necessity, and for the 
first time in his life determined to borrdW. 
His admiring and well-to-do friends were 
visited, but the old Bible excuses were ever 
ready. The sum he wanted was £20 ($100), 
and he had asked every one except Heenan, 
the fighter. At last he broached the subject to 
him. “ Well, ‘ Little Dragsmgn,’” said he, “I 
have not got it now, but if come to-night 
and meet me here, you shall have your twenty 
pounds.” Night came; he was at the trysting- 
place in time; and Heenan, rough, good-na- 
tured, true to his promise and his principle 
and to his American spirit, advanced him the 
money, for which Nast gave him a note on his 
New York publishers, and a duplicate on his 
mother. " 

Nast started for Genoa May 27, 1860, where 
he expected to find Garibaldi’s headquarters, 
passing through France, Switzerland, over 
Mount Cenis, and arrived at Genoa on the first 
day of June. There he found the greatest ex- 
citement. All day long troops of brave volun- 
teers, upon whom bright glances shone from 
bright eyes, and for whom cries and cheers 
went up from the glad hearts of the populace, 
marched in. Colonel Peard, Garibaldi’s En- 
glishman, and De Rohan, an American officer in 
Garibaldi’s army, were then in the city; and 
to these gentlemen, as well as to the Hon. Mr. 
Patterson, the. United States consul, Nast was 
introduced. Three ships, under the American 
flag, and with assumed names—the “ Wash- 
ington,” “Oregon,” and “ Franklin”—arrived 
in the harbor, and were filled with volunteers 
making the second expedition to southern Italy 
under General Medici. Col. Peard and Nast 
accompanied the expedition, which was under 
the command of De Rohan. When they had 
been out a few days, a vessel was discerned 
making for them, sailing under a tri-colored 
flag; and as at that time the Neapolitan and 
Sardinian flags were alike, considerable un- 
easiness was manifested as to its nationality. 
De Rohan ordered the Stars and Stripes to be 
hoisted, and not over-trustful of his own re- 
cruits, ordered the artist to hoist it and stand 
by it, adding the encouraging remark: “If you 
stir, I will knock your brains out.” Fortunately 
it was a Sardinian vessel, sent out to escort the 
expedition to Castellamare, where the troops 
landed, and then marched, under the command 
of Col. Peard, to Palermo, arriving at that place 
the day after its bombardment and capture by 
Garibaldi. Nast was then formally introduced 
to the red-shirted hero of Italy, and accompa- 
nied him to Mallazzo. A part of Garibaldi’s 
army was then advancing on Messini, and the 
General wished to send ammunition to the be- 
siegers. Accordingly, he sent Col. Peard, his 
aid, and Nast, accompanied by ten riflemen, 





with a boat-load of powder and ammunition to 
that point; and they arrived at their destina- 
tion on the very morning of the evacuation. 
Had they been a few hours earlier they would 
inevitably have been taken prisoners. Then 
the army went over to Italy, and up through 
the whole of Calabria, Garibaldi, as usual, with 
them. Col. Peard, who greatly resembled his 
leader, was generally sent ahead of the main 
body of the army, as a sort of blind, and Nast 
accompanied him. The two were often taken 
for Garibaldi and his son, greatly to the disgust 
of the young artist, who was deluged with 
kisses by men and women alike. 

Often they met with romantic adventures 
and singular escapes; at Salerno the National 
Guard turned out to dothem honor. But to go 
through the details of that campaign would 
take too much of our space. Nast was at the 
sieges of Capua and Gaeta, and entered Naples 
with the Garibaldians, where the people yelled 
out for three days and nights a glorious recep- 
tion. During this time he had executed 
sketches of the war for the [Wustrated London 
News, the New York Illustrated News, and Le 
Monde Illustré, of Paris. When the campaign 
ended he turned his face toward Rome, travel- 
ing in the company of Lord Seymour, an 
English nobleman, through Italy, visiting the 
imperial city of Florence, through Switzerland, 
the greater portion of Germany, not forgetting 
his native Landau, where he found some of his 
relatives still living. 

Nast then turned his steps homeward, and 
arrived in New York in February, 1861, with a 
lifetime of experience gained in one year of 
European travel. But his finanees reduced to 
the small sum of one and a half dollars, and 
several debts, contracted by his mother on his 
behalf, unpaid, he went on the [ustrated News 
again, and then gradually worked himself into 
Harper’s. Time after time his sketches were 
“not accepted ;” but still he did not despair; 
he was not composed of material easily dis- 
couraged, and finally one picture was accepted. 
Others were sent in, until he became an almost 
weekly contributor. Some of his very best 
pictures, those which have called forth the 
warmest commendations from the press and 
the people, have been repeatedly declined by 
publishers. The “Emancipation Proclama- 
tion” was twice refused, and finally published 
only after the issue of Lincoln’s Proclamation 
itself. This was one instance of the foresight 
of the artist. 

On September 26, 1861, seven months after 
his return from Europe, Nast was married, and 
commenced the duties of life in earnest. His 
wedding tour left him with only five dollars; 
but with married life came prosperity smiling 
through the window. Then he commenced 
painting scenes in his Garibaldian campaigns. 

But the opening of a far grander campaign 
engaged his attention ; the breaking out of the 
Rebellion compelled him to abandon his reve- 
ries among Italian memories and to transfer 
his thoughts and energies to the events of our 
own struggle, and in the following year ap- 
peared the remarkable series of illustrations 
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which have gained their author his enviable 
reputation. The bloody scenes that were being 
enacted upon Southern battle-fields presented 
subjects enough for his pencil, and in the 1862 
yearly volume of Harper's Weekly we find 
many of his illustrations of battle strife. The 
New Year's number of that paper for 1863 
presented two elaborate cartoons of an entirely 
different stamp from any of his former pro- 
ductions: “Santa Claus in Camp,” and 
“Christmas Eve, 1862,” which became very 
popular, not only at the Northern firesides, but 
in the camps of the armies in the South. The 
latter presents two tableaux; in the one a sol- 
dier sits by his camp-fire, gazing fondly upon 
a cherished likeness of his wife and child; 
while in the other, apparently coincident, the 
wife at home kneels within her chamber, 
through the open window of which streams 
the beautiful moonlight, praying for the safety 
of her loved one. It is a beautiful picture, and 
full of deep feeling. January 24, 1863, ap- 
peared “The Emancipation of the Negroes, 
January, 1863—the Past and the Future,” 
which gave him at once an extended reputation 
for allegorical representation. 

This was followed by “ Southern Chivalry— 
dedicated to Jeff. Davis;’ “War Sketches ;” 
“The Result of War;” “The Life of a Spy,” 
in nine tableaux, which contains the story of 
the life of the spy better than volumes of 
description. First we have the likeness of the 
Spy-—In the Enemy’s Works—In Pursuit— 
Who Goes There ?—Suspected—Sentenced to 
be Hung—Safe Return—Telling his Adven- 
tures, etc.; “ Honor the Brave;” “ Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, November 26, 1863;” “The Prisons 
at Richmond ;” “ Christmas, 1863 ;” interspersed 
with war sketches gleaned from rapid visits to 
the seats of war. In January, 1864, appeared 
“New Year’s Day North and South,” a beau- 
tiful yet startling contrast; “Central Park in 
Winter,” in a series of nine tableaux, is well 
represented by—The Ball is Up—Getting 
Ready—Put your Skates on, Mister?—New 
York Skating Club—Warming up—Sleighing 
on the Mall—Refreshments—and Skating on 
the Lake are life-like—original in conception 
—especially the last, for the artist with a 
vein of humor has introduced many promi- 
nent men skating, among whom Bennett has 
just had the misfortune to be tripped up 
by Greeley; “First of April, 1864,” is also 
another specimen of the artist’s love of the 
humorous. “ Our Heroines—Sanitary Com- 
mission—On the Battle Field—In the Hospital 
—At the Fair, and In the Parlor,” present us 
with scenes of kindness and love from the part 
taken in the war by our devoted ladies of the 
North. “The Press in the Field” presents 
another of those scenes so familiar on the field 
of battle, and is represented in twelve tab- 
leaux—Our Artist—Taking Notes—Sketching 
—A Correspondent— Contraband News — 
In Action—Reliable Information—The News- 
paper in Camp— After the Battle— Names 
of the Wounded—Newspaper at Home—The 
Sketch Book; “ The Campaign in Virginia— 
On to Richmond!” and “Our Flag,” repre- 








sented in eleven tableaux, all striking scenes of 
war truthfully pictured. “Central Park in 
Summer,” which appeared in August, 1864, 
presented in eleven views a busy scene on the 
Mall, and among the brilliant throng a number 
of distinguished personages are felicitously in- 
troduced. Among them are Bryant the poet 
and Raymond of the Times side by side; Edwin 
Booth the actor resting on the arm of Launt 
Tompson the sculptor; General McClellan 
seated on one of the benches, while a cluster 
of ragged urchins are gazing admiringly upon 
him ; Lester Wallack, Forrest, and James Par- 
ton and his wife “ Fanny Fern,” and altogether 
the sketch is a most happy idea. This was fol- 
lowed by perhapg the most noted of the artist's 
productions, “ cain with the South— 
dedicated to the Chicago Convention,” which 
a short time before had been in session, and in 
a series of resolutions had virtually declared 
for peace at any price. All the papérs in 
which the cartoon appeared were immediately 
bought up by the Unionists, and so effective 
was it that the Union National Committee 
purchased the plate and circulated them by 
the hundred thousand. The good it accom- 
plished was incalculable. The country was 
then divided on the subject of “ peace at any 
price,” or “no compromise with the South,” 
and Nast’s sketch was one of those agencies 
which quickly brought a healthy reaction. 
Soldiers and citizens were equally enthusiastic 
on its reception. 

The artist had shown in his “ Compromise 
with the South” what the North had to expect 
from such an event; and again he puts his 
pencil on paper to inspire with fresh vigor the 
dispirited troops. This time it is “ The Bless- 
ings of Victory,” and like “Compromise with 
the South,” it tells its own story—“ Peace 
comes by victory, not by submission, nor by 
an immediate cessation of hostilities.” 

It represented the “triumph of the people 
over their enemies, and the dawn of universal 
peace; the prison doors are open and the cap- 
tives made free; they close only upon traitors 
who have struck at the national heart, while 
the soldier and the sailor return home to the 
loved ones, who welcome them from the field 
of battle and honor, not of armistice and armed 
truce; the slave raises his head as a man; and 
wide waving plenty and ripening summer 
overspread the land.” 

In October, 1864, appeared “The Chicago 
Platform,” another of those most overwhelm- 
ing and convincing pictured speeches for the 
Union, representing as it did the exact mean- 
ing of the Chicago Resolutions, of which 
McClellan and Mr. Pendleton were the official 
representatives. 

In April, 1865, “Sumter 1861 and 1865,” 
representing “The Eve of War” and “The 
Dawn of Peace,” which was then gradually 
approaching; but which was so suddenly 
dimmed by the death of the nation’s honored 
President, “ Lincoln.” “The Mourners at the 
Coffin” is a simple yet expressive picture, and 
well suggests a nation’s grief. “Praise God 
From Whom all Blessings Flow,” in the tab- 





leaux, represents two remarkable scenes in the 
world’s history, which may seem a little irrel- 
evant; one is “The Saviour’s Entry into 
Jerusalem,” and the other, “ The Surrender of 
General Lee and his Army to Lieut.-General 
Grant.” 

In 1866 appeared his “President Lincoln 
entering Richmond,” well known for its truth- 
fulness. Then came the famous “ Bal d’Opera,” 
on the evening of April 5th, where Nast gained 
for himself the reputation as a caricaturist. 

The pictures that he exhibited there proved 
to be the great attraction of the ball, and Nast 
became immensely popular. The affair had its 
origin in this way. Nast saw an advertise- 
ment of Max Maretzek’s, the lessee of the New 
York Academy of Music, in which he stated 
he was going to give a masquerade ball. A 
brilliant thought entered the artist's head. 
He wrote to Max, telling him that he would 
like to draw caricatures of prominent persons 
for exhibition at the ball. Max liked the idea, 
and made an appointment to meet Nast. They 
met and compared notes. Max’s idea was that 
Nast should make water-color sketches of 
prominent men, so that the costumer might go 
by the pattern ; but finally he acquiesced in the 
artist’s original idea. From that time Max did 
not interfere, but left all to Nast. Max asked 
what would be the price. This the artist said 
would be more than he could pay, nearly 
$2,000; but he wished only to be reimbursed 
for his outlay in the cost of frames, colors, etc., 
the time to be given in. Nast went im- 
mediately to work on his task. The number 
to be painted was sixty, and the time fixed for 
their completion only thirty days. At the day 
appointed all were finished and ready for in- 
spection. Some of the pictures measured three 
feet by four, others four by six; all painted in 
tempera. This gives but a faint idea of the 
magnitude of the task and the industry of the 
artist. Rehearsal was to take place in the 
Academy, the musicians took their positions, 
while the artist and Maretzek looked on in 
silence. The pictures were brought out. Ex- 
clamations from the orchestra, however, soon 
demoralized the rehearsal; cries of “ Oh, there’s 
Zucchi!” “Oh, isn’t it good of Max!” “There’s 
Mazzolini!” so filled the house, all was laughter 
and confusion; but it was the monitor of suc- 
cess. Max was delighted with the idea as he 
walked around the large hall, with his hands 
far down into his pockets, grinning. When the 
evening of their exhibition came round, the 
people gathered in convulsed crowds around 
the pictures, and they proved to be the great 
event of the season, and the name of Nast was 
on every tongue. 

Maretzek presented the artist with a mag- 
nificent gold watch, valued at $250. Shortly 
after, the caricatures were sold at auction, and 
this event created a sensation only second to 
their exhibition. 

Among the other designs which Nast has 
given us, we mention “ Treason Made Odious;” 
“ Why He (Davis) can not Sleep ;” “ The Upris- 
ing of Italy’—a grand conception ; “ Catskill 
Mountains”—twenty-seven views; “Andrew 
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Johnson’s Reconstruction, and How It Works;” 
“ Which is the More Illegal—The Massacre, or 
the Convention at New Orleans?” “ The Tear- 
ful Convention;” “Andy’s Trip;” “King 
Andy—How He Would Look”—based on the 
words of Seward: “ Will you have Andrew 
Jchnson King or President?” “Santa Claus— 
His Works—Christmas, 1866;” “Prometheus 
Bound ;” “Slavery is Dead ;” “Ignus Fatuus ;” 
“Southern Justice.” These pictures are yet 
fresh in the public mind, and need no descrip- 
tion of ours. 

In color, though Mr. Nast has not gained 
that point of excellence to which he is entitled 
as a designer and caricaturist, some of his 
paintings, however, are considered excellent. 
These are: “The Domestic Blockade;” 
“ Just Come from Drill;” “ Picketed Zouaves ;” 
“ Attacking the Home Guard;” “Who Goes 
There?” “The Intelligent Contraband ;” “ The 
Reliable Gentieman ;’ “The Soldier’s Halt;” 
“The Yankee Decoy ;” “ Faithful Unto Death ;” 
“ Neapolitan Scenes ;” “Peace Again ;” “Gen- 
eral Sherman’s March Through Georgia—His 
Advance Arriving at a Plantation”—which an 
English critic declared to be “one of the most 
remarkable historical paintings,” etc., etc. 

Critics have always given Mr. Nast’s paint- 
ings a favorable reception. They have pro- 
nounced them to be the only historical pictures 
of the war yet issued. In Jarves’ “ Art Idea” 
—a work well known to artists and connois- 
seurs—we find the following opinion of the 
talents and capacity of Mr. Nast: 

“The lofty character and vast issues of our 
civil war have thus far had but slight influences 
on our art. Rarely have our artists sought to 
give even the realistic scenes of strife. This 
may be in part owing to their inaptitude in 
treating the human figure, or the delineation of 
strong passions and heroic action. 

“ Judging from wood-cuts in Harper’s Weekly 
of compositions relating to the various stages of 
the war, Nast is an artist of uncommon abili- 
ties. He has composed designs, or rather given 
hints of his ability to do so, of allegorical, sym- 
bolical, or illustrative character far more worthy 
to be transferred in paint to the wall spaces of 
our public buildings, than anything that has as 
yet been placed upon them. Although hastily 
got up for a temporary purpose, they evince 
originality of conception, freedom of manner, 
lofty appreciation of national ideas and action, 
and a large artistic instinct.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Nast will realize 
these anticipations. If he puts into his work 
the same energy and industry that he has 
shown in former study, he can not fail to become 
one of the best of our historical painters. This, 
we understand, is the desire of Mr. Nast. He 
has already shown his capability on the block— 
let him now transfer his thoughts to canvas. 

He contributed several illustrations to “The 
Tribute Book—A Record of the Munificence, 
Self-Sacrifice, and Patriotism of the American 
People During the War.” The short-lived 
Mrs. Grundy received her only ray of light 
from Nast. His title-page was declared to be 
one of the best things that appeared in it. He 
is a regular contributor to the Phunny Phellow, 
giving the cartoon and two full-page designs 
each month. Nast also illustrated Nasby’s 





book, “Swingin.Round the Cerkle,” by eight 
full designs. 

Mr. Nast is a hard worker. His two-page 
“Harper” cartoons, while he is engaged upon 
them, absorbs his whole spirit and energy, 
Some of them have been furnished in the short 
space of twelve hours’ time, while others have 
occupied three to four days. All are remarka- 
ble for their attention to detail and beautiful 
finish. There is nothing forced, hurried, om 
unnatural about them. “ Leap Frog”’—a droll 
idea of the origin of that game, which appeared 
in the Riverside Magazine, was by Nast; he 
also designs many title-pages, and illustrates 
numerous miscellaneous works. 

Mr. Nast lives in Harlem, near the corner of 
125th Street and Fifth Avenue; has an artistic- 
ally furnished home, where he spends most 
of his time engaged in his studio. He has 
lately erected a new addition for that purpose, 
which is undoubtedly the best of its kind, in 
point of arrangement, on Manhattan Island. 
This he intends to fit up for the express pur- 
pose of painting his large panorama and oil 
paintings. 

In appearance Mr. Nast is of medium height, 
well proportioned and symmetrically built. 
His eyes are dark and DdDright, indicative of 
quick mental perception; his head js well 
shaped ; his face is artistic in expression, if we 
may use such a word, with black moustache and 
goatee; while his broad expansive forehead is 
overshadowed with a dark mass of straight black 
hair. Nor does his fine head and face belie 
his private character, for he is one of the most 
agreeable of men and companions. In conver- 
sation his remarks sparkle with wit and good- 
humor. Sometimes he appears to have a 
sleepy, dreamy expression ; at others he is full 
of vivacity ; and his face is, as a critic said of 
his picture, “fresh and graphic, warm, and 
glowing with life—that would light up an 
Esquimaux snow-hut with streaks of summery 
sunshine.” 


ee 
LINES TO A DISEMBODIED SPIRIT. 


Prectovs soul, what is thy state? 

Hast thou knocked at heaven’s gate ? 
Did they sound thy name within 

And tell thee thou wert freed from sin ? 
Or did they say, ‘“‘ He knows thee not, 
His holiness thou’st never sought ?” 
Does remorse dwell in thy breast, 

Or hast thou found a heavenly rest ? 


Does the Saviour love thee now, 

And place a crown upon thy brow? 

Or does He bid thee go away, 

And from his face forever stay? 

Dost thou walk the “streets of gold’ 
Where songs of praise shall ne’er grow old? 
Or is thy portion endless night, 

Bereft of God, heaven's lasting light ? 


When thon seest thy grave below, 

Does pride e’er in thy bosom glow? 

Do the laurel wreaths seem fair, 

Placed on thy tomb by kindred care ? 
Wouldst thon thy position change, 

Or dost thou now the “ sweet fields” range? 
If thou couldst thy life live o'er, 

Oh! wouldst thon love the Saviour more? 


E. L. KETCHUM. 





THE AMERICAN PHYSIOGNOMY. 


A RECENT traveler in this country—a Scotch- 
man by birth and education—makes the follow- 
ing observations, in an English paper, on an 
interesting subject: 


“Some say the Americans have no physiog- 
nomy—a great mistake, I think. To me their 
physiognomy seems most strangely marked, 
bearing deep impress of that intensity which 
is the essence of their being. The features 
even of the young are furrowed with lines of 
anxious thought and determined will. You 
read upon the nation’s brow the extent of its 
enterprise and the intensity of its desires. 
Every American looks as if his eyes were 
glaring into the far West and the far future. 

ay, his mental physiognomy is determined by 
the same earnestness of purpose. The Ameri- 
can never plays, not even the American child. 
He cares nothing for those games and sports 
which are the delight of the Englishman. He 
is indifferent to the play of either mind or 
music. Labor is his element, and his only re- 
laxation from hard work is fierce excitement. 
Neither does he laugh. 

“The Americans, I imagine, are the most se- 
rious people in the world. There is no pla 
even in their fancy. French wit is the _— e 
of the diamond that dazzles a salon ; the eri- 
can imagination flashes its sheet-lightning over 
half a world. The same terrible earnestness 
is, I am persuaded, at the bottom of that ill- 
health which is so serious a curse to American 
life. No doubt other things contribute—cli- 
mate, stimulants, sedentary occupations, etc.— 
but the deepest-rooted cause of American dis- 
ease is the overworking of the brain and over- 
excitement of the nervous system, which are 
the necessary consequences of their intense 
activity. Hence nervous dyspepsia, with con- 
sumption, insanity, and all its brood of fell dis- 
orders in its train. In a word, the American 
works himself to death.” 

[It is true that the American visage is sharp 
—like his mind—but it is not true that he is 
without love for music, play, and sport. Hunt- 
ing, fishing, yachting, etc., are pursued some- 
what differently here. We do not mount forty 
red-coats on horses and, with a pack of twenty 
hounds, chase a poor tame fox through open 
fields, across plains and meadows—with no 
woods—till out of breath, and then get up a 
great powwow over the achievement of killing 
the poor scared thing. We hunt foxes in the 
forests, deep, dense, and extensive, on foot. Nor 
do we separate a tame buck or doe from a flock 
in a park, and then put on the dogs, while 
“gentlemen” hunters ride horses over farms, 
tramping down the corn and other crops. We 
hunt deer in a very different way; nor are 
we required to pay five dollars a day for the 
privilege of fishing in any of our great rivers 
or lakes, as we should be required to do in 
England. It is true that most Americans work 
for a living, instead of tazing it out of the 
poor. As to disease, we admit we are not ex- 
empt; nor are they of the Old Country. Nor 
have we more of the insane or idiotic than 
they. We do not show so much beer or beef 
in our faces as John Bull—but we can outlift 
him, outrun him, outreap him, outsail him, and, 
we “guess,” outwit him. John is dull, Jona- 
than is sharp; John is slow, Jonathan is fast; 
John is adipose, Jonathan is muscle. In short, 
compare us as you may, with whom you please, 
and we gain more than we lose. We have told 
the truth about the races in our New Prysroe- 
Nnomy, where all, English, Scotch, Irish, and the 
rest, may see themselves as they are. ] 
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On Pspebalogy. 


The soul, the mothe: of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but slemm it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 





ANTHROPOLOGY. 
MAN MENTAL—MAN PHYSICAL. 


BY J. A. NASH. 


Ir I were to ask a child, who has read the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a year or two, what 
is Physiology? he would say, “It is the science 
of the human body, explaining its various 
parts, and teaching how to keep them all in 
health and in good running order.” 

If I should ask a reader, more advanced in 
years, and a riper student of man, what is 
Pyschology? he might answer, and most cer- 
tainly would, if a thorough scholar, “ It is the 
science of the human soul—of the life-principle 
common to man and the lower animals, since 
brutes live as well as man—the principle of 
sensation, since brutes, like men, see, hear, 
taste, smell, and feel; and the principle in 
which reside the lower appetites and the pas- 
sions, for the brutes not only live and possess 
the bodily senses, much as men do, but they 
have their appetites and passions, their likes 
and their dislikes, their loves and their hatreds 
toward each other, and often such strifes for 
the mastery as may be called brutal, whether 
perpetrated by brutes or men. Not that the 
body does these things; the body does nothing 
after the sou] has left it; it is therefore the 
soul, whether of man or brute, that lives; that 
sees, hears, tastes, smells, and feels; that pos- 
sesses appetites and passions.” 

If I ask a third person, still more advanced 
in the study of man, what is Pneumatology ? 
he will tell me, “It is the science of spiritual 
natures, especially of man’s spirit; that the 
Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, everywhere 
makes a wide distinction between soul and 
spirit, ascribing the former equally to men and 
the lower animals, the latter to man only of 
all terrestrial beings; and that common sense 
and sound philosophy harmonize perfectly 
with the divine teachings so far as yet applied 
to the subject.” And perhaps he will add, 
“that the non-application of common sense 
and rational investigation to the subject is the 
reason for theology having confounded two 
words so distinct, the one, soul, expressing 
qualities common to man and all lower orders 
of being; the other, spirit, implying qualities 
common to man and to all higher orders of 
being—to angels and archangels, and to Him 
that sitteth on the throne.” 

If I ask a fourth, and am successful in the 
selection of one whose investigations have been 
patient, deep, prying into our inner life and 
being, what is Anthropology? I think he will 
tell me, “It is Physiology, Psychology, and 
Pneumatology, all combined and applied to 
the study of man in all his parts, his whole 
nature, corporeal, psychical, and spiritual, in- 
volving the momentous questions, What is 





man? What are his prospects for a future 
life? and How should those prospects react 
upon and influence his present life ?” 

What is man? Contrast him with the brute, 
and we see that there is a difference. - We see 
and know that this is not a mere superficial 
difference. It is not that one is more finely 
organized physically than the other; not that 
one has a nervous system superior to the other; 
not that man has a larger cerebral develop- 
ment than the brute. The distinction is innate, 
radical, proceeding from the interior life and 
being. Man is different from the mere animal, 
not because he has a superior organization. 
It is directly the reverse. He has a superior 
organization because he has a superior nature. 

We must learn to distinguish between man 
and man’s body. The body is not the man. 
It is no essential part of the man. Its office is 
temporary. While in this material world it is 
suited to man’s circumstances and wants, but 
it is no essential part of the man himself. He 
is one thing, his body is another; it is the 
house he lives in. You may say he lives in 
the house on the hill, built by his father or by 
himself, or purchased by one or the other. 
Very well; that house may be well fitted to 
his local wants, and specially well to his family 
requirements ; it may be a delightful home for 
him and them. Yet no man wishes to be 
always at home, however lovely and happy 
his home may be. Business and pleasure some- 
times call him away. But in this world of 
mixed good and evil, honest men and rogues, 
some, his personal friends and others his per- 
sonal enemies, he does not wish to be seen and 
read of all he meets, when he goes from his 
home. Hence, he needs, while here in these 
earthly conditions, another hduse, unlike his 
stationary house on the hill, or in the valley, 
as the case may be; one that is locomotive, 
that will accompany him wherever he goes, 
stay where he stays, and return with him to 
his home, when he returns. In the body, man 
has such a house; it goes wherever he tells it 
to go; nay, it does not wait to be told; it moves 
at the will and pleasure of the master within. 
It conceals him; it protects him from any vil- 
lainous scrutiny that might be attempted. He 
can look out of those two windows just under 
his brows and see other men’s locomotive 
houses as they can see his, but he can not see 
the men themselves unless they choose that 
he should, nor can they see him unless he is 
willing they should see him. 

Reader, did you ever consider how perfectly 
any one can be ensconced in “this earthly 
house of the tabernacle?” How he can be 
alone in the mart of men? as unseen in 
crowded streets as in the desert? It is even 
so. If I were to ask, Have you ever seen an 
angel? you would probably say No. Were I to 
ask, Have you ever seen a human being? per- 
haps you would say, Yes, thousands. It is a 
mistake; you never saw a human being. You 
look orfthe tabernacle in which one lives, and 
you forfh an estimate what sort of man or 
woman lives in it; the man or woman you do 





not see, never have, and never will, so long as 
in earthly conditions. You see certain expres- 
sions on the front of the tabernacle, indicating 
at one time sorrow and at another joy; now 
hope and then despair; various emotions of 
the indweller you see shadowed forth, but the 
indweller’s self you do not see, and never can 
till the “ outward man” is thrown off and the 
inward man is revealed ; nor even then, unless 
you yourself be first endowed with other eyes 
than those of the bodies we now inhabit. 

If we would know ourselves; if we would 
comprehend those great truths which philos- 
ophy teaches obscurely, but which a divine 
revelation teaches far more reliably, concern- 
ing our own future; if we would absorb the 
rays of immortality which come to us from 
science, and drink in the beams of light which 
revelation unvails to us on this subject; in 
short, if-we would cherish those influences 
from a future life which shine on our pathway 
in this life, and be molded by them to a stronger 
faith and a purer virtue, we must divest our- 
selves of the old error, that the body is the 
man, or any essential part of him. 

We must learn to think of the body as the 
house we individually live in; movable at the 
will of the occupant, but not the occupant; 
necessary to our present state of being, but not 
necessary to all states of being that are pos- 
sible; as something which, for aught we now 
know, may be as cheerfully put off, when we 
pass from this to another state, as the extra 
garments of winter are left behind when we 
feel the genial warmth of spring and quaff its 
sweet odors; something from which we may 
depart as joyously at death, as we would here 
leave an old and dilapidated hovel for a new 
and commodious dwelling. 

We must learn to think of the soul—the life, 
the bodily senses, the lower appetites and the 
passions, common to men and brutes—as not 
in itself inherently immortal, but as made im- 
mortal by its intimate conjunction with the 
divine spirit breathed into man by the Creator. 
No sane philosophy ascribes this to the brute. 
Revelation nowhere ascribes it to the inferior 
races on our globe, but it everywhere ascribes 


it to man. It ascribes it to him, when it tells 
us that “God made man in his own image ;” 
when it declares “ there is a spirit in man, and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him 
understanding ;’ when it represents that “he 
who ruleth his own spirit’—in whom the 
spirit, that highest element in man’s nature, 
dominates and controls all the lower elements— 
“is better than he that taketh a city;” and in a 
thousand other places, if earnestly studied and 
rightly understood, in their relation to this 
subject. 

ut man is not yet sufficiently studied by 
man. The gnothi seauton (know thyself) is 
always ringing in our ears, but we do not heed 
it. Astronomers have soared higher in tracin 
the stars than man in tracing his upwa 
destiny. Geologists have probed the earth 
more deeply, and with intenser earnestness, to 
discover its formations and transformations, 
than man has sounded the mysteries of his own 
nature to learn what he is and what he may 
become, by co-working with God in the wa 
of humble faith and earnest seeking after self 
knowledge for his own elevation. 
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Religions Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the dvor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails. 
—Young’s Night Thoughts, 











EXPRESSION. 


Tue human soul is seeking ever for visible 
forms in which to place the invisible treasures 
of its inner sanctuary. A holy thought de- 
scends from the infinite mind of God into the 
mind of man, and brings with it a desire for 
expression. 

Sacred and dear the thought may be, yet 
the soul that claims it is not satisfied until a 
body is found somewhat fitting its fair propor- 
tions in which it can be enshrined and sent 
forth a messenger to gain recognition from 
kindred souls. Varied are the forms with 
which these children of the mind and soul are 
robed. 

The artist copies upon the canvas from the 
scroll within. High thought and heavenly 
beauty dwelling in the sculptor’s soul, are 
carved in marble by his hand. The sweet 
emotions of the poet’s heart he folds in words, 
and in their rythmic glow is read something 
of the sorrow and the gladness of his life. 
With words the bold reformer’s mighty 
thoughts are clothed, and bear with them a 
power to revolutionize the world. Historian, 
sage, and prophet tell in words to anxious 
waiting hearts the wonders of the past, the 
glories of the future. 

Marvelous indeed is the power of words 
when in them lies the true expression of an 
earnest soul. But however perfect their ar- 
rangement, however musical their sound, un- 
less in them vibrates and thrills this living 
soul, they are at most a beautiful body into 
which a spirit has never entered. 

He who has little in his soul to express will 
readily furnish a way in which the world can 
read it all. Words are at his command and 
he uses them without stint, but they reach only 
the ear of him who listens, for they contain no 
power to bear them farther. Yet all he felt is 
in them, and he is satisfied. ‘ 

It is he, within whose being there are depths 
of harmony and sympathy and love God’s 
eye alone can fathom, thoughts and aspirations 
words can never measure, to whom it is most 
difficult to find avenues of expression, and who 
is most dissatisfied with all his attainments. 

The real artist, perfect as his work may be, 
can paint upon the canvas only the shadow of 
his purest visions. The real sculptor is able to 
form the marble into only a skeleton of his 
highest conceptions. The real poet writes 
only the preface to the story of his inner life. 
But it is not the outward form of the artist’s, 
the sculptor’s, or the poet’s thought that im- 
presses the mind of him who beholds. It is 
the thought itself. The soul of the artist upon 
the canvas, the soul of the sculptor in the 
marble, the soul of the poet in his words—and 
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back of this, it is the soul unexpressed, that 
gives power to that expressed. 

Who has not, in the hour of affliction, read 
more sympathy in the few broken words of 
one than in the smoothly flowing sentences 
of another? More love in silence, even, than 
in loud protestations. 

All power is from within, and it sometimes 
happens that a great soul is enshrined in a 
small body, so, often, in feeble forms, are the 
mightiest thoughts expressed. 

He who can use words most flippantly when 
addressing the Divine Being does not prove 
that he has most love and reyerence for Him. 
For what soul, drawn by the chord of love 
near the great source of its being, filled and 
overflowing with gratitude, can easily find in 
weak human words the expression of its 
thankfulness, its yearnings, and its needs? The 
deepest, truest, holiest prayers are wordless 
ones, those prayers that, “unheard by the 
world, rise silent to God.” 

He who can talk most freely of his inner 
life has that life not very far from the surface. 
He who can give expression at all to his 
deepest, most sacred thought, who can say to 
any form, “ Ye are the embodiment of my in- 
most soul,” is certainly the possessor of a 
very small soul. “Thank God! bless God! 
all ye who suffer not more grief than ye can 
weep for! That is light grieving,” said one, 
who “soared and sang as never woman soared 
and sang before ;” and as her tears were but 
the expression of her lightest grief, so was her 
life’s best song but the key-note to purer, 
holier harmonies within. 

** A few can touch the magic string, 
And noisy fame is proud to win them ; 
Alas for those who never sing, 
But die with all their music in them.” 

Blessed and fortunate are they who have the 
power to “touch the magic string” and pour 
forth the melody of their souls in strains for 
mortal ears; but God may count those not 
less fortunate who “can not put in words the 
grief they feel,” nor mold in any form their 
souls’ bright vision. Though they “ never 
sing” in earthly strains, can they, dear poet, 
“die with all their music in them?” Is the 
spirit of the flower, its perfume, lost to him 
who gazes on the outward form? Can a sweet 
soul make music in itself, and be unheard? 
Does love need words to make itself felt? As 
God has a plainer way of speaking to the soul 
than through any outward form, so it may 
be that the pure thoughts and holy aspirations 
of one heart find readier access to other hearts 
when unfettered by any clinging robe. Sure 
it is that a loving soul will, in some way, 
make its love known; a beautiful soul, its 
beauty seen; a good soul, its goodness felt. 

The sweetest song will ever be unsung, the 
holiest thought be ever unspoken ; but He who 
fashions the human heart will never let a 
chord be touched in vain. HOPE ARLINGTON. 


——_——» a 


Every prayer put forth has its effects on the 
one who utters it, and so of every curse. 
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MAN’S SPIRITUAL NATURE. 


BY ULYSSES HERTIG. 


Ir is an indisputable fact that man, by the 
decree of his Creator, as manifested in his or- 
ganization, is a spiritual and religious being. 
No question that engages our attention can be 
regarded as more definitely settled. Neither 
the rude ignorance and ungoverned passions of 
barbarity, nor the luxurious dissipation and 
mad perversions of a debauched civilization, 
have ever suppressed the manifestations of the 
religious elements of the human mind. Phre- 
nologically speaking, the organs of his Spiritu- 
ality, Veneration, and Hope grasp “the throne 
of the invisible” and drink the sweet music of 
the celestial spheres. As the social group of 
domestic propensities make man a social being, 
so does the spiritual group of sentiments make 
him a worshiping éntelligence, a believer in “ the 
divinity,” an heir of immortality! An omnipo- 
tent, all-wise, and benevolent God has founded 
the laws of nature in harmony, and has not 
mocked humanity with inherent desires never 
to be gratified—aspirations never to be real- 
ized. The spiritual nature which lifts the will- 
ing soul above earthly things to commune with 
God and hope for an after-life of perennial 
joys, will surely waft that soul, in the hour of 
dissolution, to the full fruition of heaven. 

It is therefore evidently a consideration of 
grave import, a question demanding earnest 
attention—what constitutes the legitimate ex- 
ercise of the spiritual and religious nature. 
Certainly not a senseless idolatry; nor a re- 
volting superstition of absurd ceremonies and 
bloody sacrifices; nor yet a persecuting intoler- 
ance of frightful inhumanity and unreasonable 
tenets! 

All history, sacred and profane, bears witness 
to the gross perversions of the spiritual and 
religious elements of the human mind. What 
atrocities have not been perpetrated in the 
name, even, of Christianity, whose divine 
founder showed such forbearance, meekness, 
and humility! Reflect but for a moment on 
the suffering and bloodshed of those unhallowed 
crusades in which millions perished; on the 
horrible burnings at the stake which occurred, 
about three centuries ago, throughout Europe ; 
on the demoniacal tortures of the Spanish In- 
quisition, which make the blood chill, despite 
the lapse of time! Aye, it is too true, that 
Spirituality may become as deeply perverted as 
Amativeness, Veneration as Combativeness, 
Hope as Acquisitiveness. Now faith, being 
the emanation of the spiritual nature, may be 
true or false, to the extent that this nature is 
legitimately or pervertedly exercised; and the 
folly of making faith superior to reason, or in- 
dependent of reason, as a guide to the proper 
exercise of the spiritual nature, becomes appa- 
rent, since it is only by the use of the intellect 
that we discover the vagaries of faith. Besides, 
it is very doubtful -whether, in this era, faith 
ever assumes to act independently of reason in 
@ sane or concordant mind. I here use the 
word faith as the formation and embodiment 
of belief concerning God, His divine govern- 
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ment, “ the after-life,’ and the duties growing 
out of this belief; and I mean, when speaking 
of the independent action of faith, its action 
through inspiration in furnishing the intellect 
with data, and forming belief independent of the 
data which intellect gathers from other sources. 
The Bible teaches us, if we accept its authen- 
ticity, that the prophets were inspired, and by 
this means foretold the future coming of Christ. 
Again, that the Apostles were inspired to re- 
cord Christ’s examples and teachings. The 
vast number of Christian churches, or branches 
of the Christian Church, rest on this basis. We 
have also Mohammedanism and Mormonism 
resting on the alleged inspiration of Mohammed 
and of Joseph Smith. Is God really contra- 
dicting himself or changing his purposes, as is 
true of earthly rulers? Amid the maze of the 
astounding number of faiths, it is certainly the 
province of intellect to discriminate truth from 
error. Faith can not reason; and when it acts 
upon a basis that is not furnished by enlight- 
ened reasoning, the most contradictory sects 
spring up as rapidly as Jonah’s gourd. 

Faith is above reason, as reason is above 
perception ; but when the reasoning faculties 
are exercised independently of the perceptives, 
how baseless and worthless is the imposing 
superstructure which they create! The animal 
kingdom is above the vegetable, but destroy 
the latter and what becomes of the former? 

The spiritual nature of man instinctively 
seeks to worship God and grasp heavenly and 
immortal things; it says to intellect, You must 
not outrage my desires by atheistic specula- 
tions, but reason to my wants. Conscientious- 
ness and Benevolence also say, We hold you 
to a course of investigation and reasoning that 
will not outrage justice and humanity; and 
under these restraints intellect must shape its 
judgments. 

We have already stated that there are an as- 
tounding number of faiths, and we recur to the 
fact merely to glance at the earnestness of 
their respective devotees. Now it can not be 
doubted that there is great sincerity among 
Catholics, among Protestants, among Jews, 
among Swedenborgians, among Spiritualists, 
among Mormons, among Mohammedans, and 
the other hundreds of divisions and subdivi- 
sions of these. Many of these different creeds 
assert that God has approved, and does ap- 
prove their religion. Nothing can be more 
fatal to human progress and human happiness 
than the prevailing tendency to decry intel- 
lectual research in religious matters, and bandy 
the epithets of unbelief and infidelity where 
there is an honest difference of opinion grow- 
ing out of different intellectual views. “In the 
agitation of thought is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” The blind bigotry which frowns upon 
any deviation from its own accepted dogmas 
must be fought and crushed, extirpated root 
and branch, by the continued study of nature 
and revelation—always, too, in that spirit 
which can truly say: 


“If Lam right, Thy grace impart 
Rein the right tea tay; = 

am wrong, oh, teach m 
To find the better way. od 
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The Mohammedan bows to the shrine of 
Mecca, and the heaven he views is peopled 
with voluptuous houri, beckoning him to the 
bowers of pleasure and lustful embrace. To 
him the Christian is an infidel. Brigham 
Young, Heber C. Kimball, George R. Cannon, 
and the other Mormon leaders—men, too, of 
splendid intellectual and spiritual endowments 
—shout “gentile” to those who dispute their 
divine mission. Are our Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Lutheran, Campbellite, or Dis- 
ciple, and other friends of Christian denomina- 
tions, quite as charitable in passing judgment 
upon each other and the rest of mankind as 
they should be? 

To those who profess Christ, the meekness, 
humility, and forbearance He uniformly dis- 
played should eminently radiate their lives. 

Friends of religion, truth, and progress, be 
charitable, and encourage intellectual inquiry. 
Rest assured God will protect the right. 


lh I 


FAMOUS HISTORICAL PERSONAGES. 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


E.izaBeTH Tupor lived in the glory of her 
great acts, still lives in the mighty issues of a 
world, but the beautiful romance of her name, 
which surrounded her youth, is buried in the 
tragedy of Mary Stuart. 

Mary the beautiful !—the lady that still steals 
away hearts from Elizabeth by her woman- 
witchery and the touching romance of her 
life—a popular heroine in the very Scotland 
that outcast her, a sainted martyr in the eyes 
of the England that condemned her and held 
its jubilee at the tragic death of the Catholic 
claimant to its throne! 

Mary Stuart in her relation to the royal 
family of England was the great-granddaughter 
of Henry VIL, granddaughter of the eldest 











sister of Henry VIII., and daughter of 
James V. of Scotland. On her mother’s 
side, and related to France, she was, by 
James V., daughter of Mary de Guise, 
dowager Duchess of Longueville. She 
had more of her French mother’s race 
in her than the strong consistent charac- 
ter of the Scottish people. Her mother 
was the eldest daughter of Claude de 
Lorraine, first Duc de Guise, who mar- 
ried Antoinette de Bourbon, the grand- 
mother of whom Mary makes often 
mention in her letters. Charles Cardi- 
nal de Lorraine was her uncle. He was 
very handsome, and was said to be the 
paramour of Catherine de Medicis. The 
line of Guise was a younger branch of 
the house of Lorraine, whose princes 
considered themselves the true repre- 
sentatives of Charlemagne, and the 
Capetian kings of France as beneath 
their quality. “The family of Lorraine 
in all its branches were remarkable for 
beauty, lofty stature, impetuous valor, 
and that degree of brilliant genius 
which is seldom attended with great 


—__—_——_——-_——- worldly prosperity, and induces withal 


no little turbulence.”—[{ Agnes  Strickland.] 
We see at a glance that it is from the Lorraines 
that Mary Stuart received her type of charac- 
ter and person. Their beauty, gallantries, and 
chivalrous spirit, she and her offspring, espe- 
cially Charles IL., partook largely of; and both 
the Stuarts and the Guises were almost equally 
ill-fated. In the civil wars of France, the family 
of Guise headed the ultra-Catholic faction, and 
were as troublesome to their kings as were the 
leaders of the Huguenots. In this, also, she 
unfortunately resembled them ; for, aside from 
the relative good of the Catholic or Protestant 
spirit, nothing could be more ill-fated than for 
Mary to be an ultra-Catholic Guise, yet queen 
of a nation of stern Presbyterian Knoxes, alike 
among its nobles, clergy, and people, besides 


‘being a rival in beauty and family claims to 


the Juno of Protestant England whom her 
claims made bastard. 

Mary Stuart was born December 5, 1542, and 
she succeeded her father to the throne of Scot- 
land when but eight days old. James Hamilton, 
Earl. of Arran, the nearest heir to the queen, 
was declared regent, and in July of the follow- 
ing year he concluded a treaty with Henry 
VIIL, by which Mary was to be sent to England, 
at the age of ten, to be married to Prince 
Edward. She was crowned on the 16th of 
September, 1543, and in December the Scotch 
Parliament, through the management of Mary 
de Guise, declared the last treaty null, where- 
upon Henry, the following May, sent troops 
into Scotland, under the command of the Earl 
of Hertford, and a war was waged for two 
years, peace being proclaimed June, 1546. 
Henry VIII. died in January of the next year, 
and in 1548 Hertford, now Duke of Somerset, 
Lord Protector of England, published: an 
address (February, 1548) to the people of Scot- 
land to prove the advantage of the proposed 
marriage between Edward VI. and Mary, at 
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the same time sending Lord Grey de Wilton 
with an army, which took Haddington and left 
an English garrison there. The Scotch lords 
immediately assembled at Stirling, and decided 
upon offering the infant Mary in marriage to 
the Dauphin of France, and proposed that she 
should be educated at the court of Henry IL, 
upon which the French sent troops under 
Esse, who at once opened the siege of Had- 
dington, aided by 8,000 Scotch. “In July, M. 
Dessoles, ambassador from France, obiained 
the ratification of marriage between the Dauphin 
and Mary, and in August the French fleet re- 
ceived on board the infant Queen of Scots and 
her mother to bear them to France. In the 
successful management of Mary de Guise in 
forming a match for her daughter with France, 
educating her at its court, and making her both 
French and Catholic, she had worked out an 
evil fate for her daughter. Had the lords of 
Scotland stood by their first treaty with Henry 
VIIL, and married Mary to Edward the Prot- 
estant, her fate most likely had been different. 

August 13 she disembarked at Brest,and was 
directly conducted to St. Germain en Laye and 
affianced to the Dauphin. She was then not 
six years of age. 

April 4, 1558, during a dangerois fit of sick- 
ness, Mary Stuart assigned, at Fontainebleau, 
the kingdom of Scotland and all her rights to 
the throne of England to the King of France 
and his successors. This was outraging both 
England and Scotland, and as we have seen in 
our Life of Elizabeth, Henry II. of France had 
treacherously plotted to betray Elizabeth into 
France, during that princess’ distress, in her 
sister’s reign, to give her the fate that afterward 
befell his daughter-in-law, Mary, whose path 
to the English throne he was clearing. Per- 
haps Elizabeth copied him in this, for she forgot 
not such nor forgave, and a quarter of a century 
afterward she still urged in the sum of her 
wrongs against Mary Queen of Scots, that she 
had given her throne to France. Nor was this 
cause of bitterness sweetened to Elizabeth, 
when two years afterward she came to the 
throne of England, for Mary and her husband, 
the Dauphin, by the advice of Henry II. as- 
sumed the arms (publicly on their carriages) 
and titles of King and Queen of England. 

Mary Stuart was married to the Dauphin 
April 24, the same month of her sickness, and 
the Dauphin was immediately styled King of 
Scotland. Next year Henry II. died, and her 
husband succeeded under the name of Francis 
IL., and her cousin Elizabeth mounted the 
throne of England in the autumn of the same 
year. Both of these rival queens are now 
fairly launched on their sea of fate. Which 
shall win? What could win against the lioness 
of England, if it contended with her? or called 
her bastard, or claimed her throne? 

Soon after the ascension of Elizabeth, a treaty 
was signed (July 5, 1560) at Edinburgh, in 
which the ambassadors of Francis and Mary 
acknowledged that the crowns of England and 
Ireland belonged to Elizabeth, and that Francis 
and Mary ought no longer to assume the titles 
of sovereigns of those countries. On December 
5 of the same year Francis II. died, and was 





sucteeded by his brother, Charles IX., aged ten 
years, and the government of France devolved 
on Catherine de Medicis, and thus Mary Stuart 
is left a widow on her very birthday, aged six- 
teen. She quitted the court of France early in 
1561, to pass the winter with her uncle, Cardinal 
de Lorraine. While with him the Earl of 
Bedford, Mewtas, and Throgmorton, English 
envoys, solicited earnestly Mary Stuart to ratify 
the treaty of Edinburgh (on Jan. 5, February 
19, April 13, and June 23), but she always an- 
swered that she could not do it without the 
consent of her council; yet that council had 
already done it. Thus she continued to claim 
Elizabeth’s rights—still, in effect, called her 
illegitimate. 

M. d’Oysel asked permission for Mary to pass 
through England on her way to Scotland, but 
Elizabeth angrily refused, as well she might. 
On the 15th of August, Mary set sail with three 
of her uncles, and some Scotch and French 
noblemen, and disembarked at Leith, August 
19, having eluded the vessels of Elizabeth, 
which, nevertheless, took one of her galleys; 
thus the Queen of England treated her as a 
rival sovereign in open warfare, and Mary 
ought ever to have considered that this was 


Elizabeth’s inevitable position until, at least, . 


she resigned her title superior to the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn as Queen of England. Nor 
must it be forgotten that Pope Paul indorsed 
Mary’s claims against Elizabeth, as the bastard 
of Henry VIIL., in favor of his Catholic protegéc. 

Mary appointed James Murray (her natural 
brother) and Maitland her prime ministers. 
Soon after her arrival in Scotland, an epistolary 
correspondence was opened between her and 
Elizabeth. In October the ministers of England 
again insisted on the treaty of Edinburgh, and 
forbade her to bear the arms and titles of 
England, but January 5, 1562, she still refused 
to ratify the treaty, and declared that it would 
be a renunciation of her birthright. But this 
was subterfuge, for she would still have been 
the next in succession to her cousin Elizabeth. 
Its amount was that she still persisted in her 
claims on the English throne, to the exclusion 
of Harry. VIIIth’s daughter—still was she the 
standing proclamation of Elizabeth’s illggiti- 
macy. The protest of a nation, against her 
bearing the title of its queen, was as naught to 
the ill-advised woman who also, in spite of the 
loud stern voice of her own Scotland against 
it, sought to impose upon it the fiercely hated 
church of the past. This was consistent 
enough in a Catholic daughter of the proud 
house of Lorraine, who felt more their own 
princely egotism, and the “right divine” of 
sovereigns, than respect for the popular voice 
of a nation. But the unfortunate Mary fell on 
fiercely earnest times, and John Knox, the son 
of the people, was more of a monarch, with 
“right divine” at his back, than was Mary 
Stuart. 

Mary was thrown upon almost a republican 
age, and not long after her day her grandson 
Charles I. shared the fate then in reserve for 
his grandmother, Mary, because both warred 
against the earnest progressive character of 
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the age and the people. Elizabeth on the 
other hand led the times, was the people’s 
queen, even more than the queen of the nobles, 
and she lived to the glory of her kingdom. 
Hence even the Puritans (for the age ran too 
fast even for the mighty Elizabeth) idolized 
her, in spite of her severity to them for their 
semi-republicanism, for she had overturned the 
Catholic power in her realm, battled against it 
everywhere, and never monarch lived more to 
the greatness of England and the best interest 
of the people. Elizabeth and the age ran to- 
gether, but poor Mary Stuart ran against it, 
and against Scotland and England. 

Mary soon felt this lack of fitnees and har- 
mony between herself and her surroundings in 
her native Scotland, and the Scotch people 
were sternly conscious that she had brought 
France and the Guises to them, while Knox 
and his earnest disciples felt that she had 
brought Rome and the past to plant again in 
their land. Nor could Mary understand that it 
was she, and not the nation, who must bend or 
break by right, as well as might; for Scotland, 
and not Mary, was the right. But we must 
not hold our ill-fated heroine accountable for 
her non-fitness to the surroundings, in her sen- 
timents and character, nor for the evil shapings 
of her life. She is more to be pitied than 
blamed, even in her very faults, while in the 
long dark days of her adversity we see much 
to love and admire of that which is good and 
beautiful in woman. 

In the month of May, 1562, after Mary Stuart 
had refused to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
a meeting between the two queens was pro- 
posed, to take place at the end of August 
which Mary eagerly accepted ;*but six weeks 
before the time fixed, Elizabeth made numer- 
ous excuses for declining the meeting. In 
August, 1563, her uncle, Cardinal Lorraine, 
proposed the Archduke Charles of Austria for 
Mary in marriage ; and Feb., in 1564, Randolph, 
Elizabeth’s ambassador, urged, in his Queen’s 
name, Mary Stuart to give her hand to Dudley, 
afterward the famous Earl of Leicester, but the 
Queen of Scots replied that it was beneath her 
dignity to marry a mere subject. By the ad- 
vice of her council she also refused the Duke 
of Anjou and all her other foreign suitors—the 
Archduke Charles of Austria, the Prince Conde, 
and the Dukes of Ferrara, Orleans, and 
Nemours. 

James Beaton was the last Catholic arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, who fled from Scotland 
when his religion fell; but Mary ever consider- 
ed him in his old character, and he was one of 
her chief correspondents and advisers through- 
out her life. Her letters to him were written 
“To the Archbishop of Glasgow, my Ambas- 
sador in France.” What could be politically 
more discordant than for a sovereign of 
Scotland to have an archbishop of Glasgow 
that the nation had rejected, an ambassador in 
France—who was the ambassador of the 
Queen, but not of Scotland? In her epistle to 
him, about the time of her rejecting the match 
with Dudley, she writes to the archbishop of 
the “return of Melvin, whom I sent to the 
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queen my sister, with an apology for some let- 
ters which I have written to her, and which 
she considered rather rude; but she took the 
interpretation which she put upon them in 
good part, and has since sent to me Randolph, 
who is here at present, and has brought some 
very kind and polite letters, written by her 
own hand, containing fair words and some 
complaints that the queen [Catherine de Medi- 
cis] and her ambassador had assured her that 
I had published, in mockery, proposals which 
she had made me to marry Lord Robert.” 

It is Robert Dudley, afterward the Earl of 
Leicester, that is here referred to, and it is evi- 
dent that Elizabeth at this time was not pleased 
at Mary’s rejecting him; and whether she did 
or not make mockery of the proposal, it is cer- 
tain that Leicester never forgave her, but be- 
came in her captivity one of her greatest 
enemies. Her letters, which were considered 
by Elizabeth as rather rude, which Melvin was 
sent to soften down by apology, were prior to 
her sending Randolph, who made the proposal 
of marriage with Dudley, and perhaps had 
reference to her persistent claims upon the 
English throne, which Elizabeth always inter- 
preted as tantamount to calling her bastard; 
if so, we might imagine how much in “good 
part she took the interpretation which she put 
upon them.” 

April 14, 1564, the Countess of Lennox, 
daughter of Margaret, eldest sister of Henry 
VIIL., solicited the hand of the Queen of Scots 
for her son, Lord Henry Darnley, who, after 
Mary Stuart, was next in succession to the 
throne of England, and an Englishman by 
birth. He arrived at the court of Scotland 
February, 1565. Mary was much pleased with 
her cousin Henry, and, April 18, she decided on 
marrying him, arid announced it to Elizabeth, 
but the Queen of England sent Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton to change her resolution, at the 
same time arrested the Countess of Lennox, and 
summoned her husband and son to return to 
England, upon pain of confiscation. In the 
next month Murray and the Dukes of Cha- 
telherault (the former regent, James Hamilton) 
and Argyle, assured of Elizabeth’s protection, 
formed a plot to prevent the marriage (Darnley 
being a Catholic), and to put Murray at the 
head of the government. The conspirators 
made the attempt to seize her July 3, near the 
church of Beith, on the road between Perth 
and Callandar; but being informed thereof, she 
passed much earlier than expected, and escaped. 

Having received the approbation of the 
King and Queen of France, Mary married 
Darnley in the chapel of Holyrood, July 29, 
and ordered that he be addressed by the title 
of king during her life. Tamworth was there- 
upon sent by Elizabeth to remonstrate upon 
this subject, but he was seized and confined in 
the Castle of Dunbar. In October, Mary, who 
had much of the heroine in her, at the head of 
18,000 men drove the conspirators from Dum- 
fries, and Murray fled to England and was re- 
ceived at the court of Elizabeth. 

Early in her marriage days came the notori- 
ous Rizzio episode in her life, and the stern 
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lords of Scotland, under Ruthven, seized her 
favorite (pretended paramour) in her presence, 
and dragging him into her chamber, murdered 
him, Douglas striking him the first blow with 
Darnley’s dagger, which he took from him for 
that purpose. Mary two days afterward 
gained her ascendency over Darnley, and took 
refuge with him in the Castle of Dunbar, where 
she assembled 8,000 men, and the executioners 
of Rizzio fled to Berwick. 

June 19, 1566, she was delivered of James 
VI., and October she was at the point of death, 
but recovered and sent an epistle to the council 
of England touching her rights and those of 
her son to the English throne, there having 
been a debate in the English Parliament urg- 
ing Elizabeth to name her successor, which put 
that queen into a furious passion, and Mary’s 
reference to the matter did not allay it. 

James was baptized December 16, and the 
Earl of Bedford attended the ceremony on the 
part of England, but Darnley absented himself 
from the ceremony, because Elizabeth had for- 
bidden her ambassador to give him the title of 
king. Murray, Huntly, Argyle, and Bothwell, 
previous to this, had tried to prevail on Mary 
to divorce Darnley, from whom she had become 
estranged, but she would not consent; and 
then these nobles decided on the death of 
Darnley, and Balfour wrote an engagement to 
that effect which he signed, together with 
Bothwell, Argyle, and Huntly. 

January 4, 1567, Darnley being taken ill of 
the small-pox at Glasgow, the queen joined 
him, and an apparent reconciliation took place, 
and she brought him back to Edinburgh and 
lodged him in a house outside the walls gf the 


* city, called Kirk-of-Field, and the conspirators 


filled the cellars of the house with gunpowder. 
February 9, Mary left Darnley at eleven o'clock 
at night, to attend a ball which she had given 
on the marriage of two of her favorite French 
servants, and retired a little after twelve o'clock 
to her chamber at Holyrood; at two in the 
morning the house of Kirk-of-Field was de- 
stroyed by gunpowder, and the body of Darn- 
ley was found in the garden with that of his 
favorite page. Mary, in a letter to her arch- 
bishep and ambassador in France, declared her 
belief that the same fate was designed for her, 
as she had been lodging with Darnley until 
that night, and piously expressed her opinion 
that*her going out to the ball was something 
more than chance—a divine interposition of 
Providence to save her—artd this she stood to 
in after-years. It is to be hoped that Mary was 
not so disingenuous as this would seem to 
make her, for it was Bothwell who was the 
chief in the murder of Darnley, and she herself 
was Bothwell’s prize. At least afterward she 
knew all this, and that Murray her brother was 
also concerned in that tragedy. The circum- 
stance of her leaving her sick husband that 
night, and retiring to her chamber at Holyrood, 
while the conspirators were executing their 
dark deed, is the chief presumptive evidence, 
taken with. relative facts, that has been urged 
against Mary as touching her implication in 
her husband’s murder; and to the day of his 





death, Lennox (Darnley’s father) sternly per- 
sisted in holding Mary in the account. 

The Queen of Scots convoked a Parliament, 
to bring to trial the supposed murderers, and 
Lennox formally accused Bothwell, but intimi- 
dated by the strength of Bothwell’s partisans, 
Lennox proposed an adjournment of the trial, 
and did not go to Edinburgh. The lords of 
Scotland in the murderer’s interest heeded not 
Lennox’s request, but in a court of justice, 
with the Duke of Argyle presiding, declared 
Bothwell innocent. Thereupon the Scotch 
nobles, April 19, signed a memorial in behalf of 
Bothwell, praying the queen to marry him. 
Two days later Mary went to Stirling to see 
her son, and on her way back, April 24, she 
was seized by Bothwell and carried to Dunbar 
Castle, of which place a short time before she 
had given him command. After being de- 
tained there ten days, Mary returned with 
Bothwell to Edinburgh, who early in May ob- 
tained a divorce from his wife, Jane Gordon, 
and on the 12th of May he accompanied 
Mary Stuart to Tollbooth where, in the pres- 
ence of the lords of the sessions, she pardoned 
him for the violence which he bad recently 
done her. The following is the 


Promise of Marriage given by Mary to Bothwell. 

We, Mary, by the grace of God, Queen of 
Scots, Dowager of France,-etc., promise faith- 
fully and sincerely, and without constraint 
James Hepbron, Earl Bodwill (Bothwell) never 
to have any other spouse and husband but him, 
and to take him for such whenever he shall re- 
quire, in spite of the opposition of relation, 
friend, or any others; and as God has taken 
my late husband Henry Stewart, called Darn- 
ley, and in consequence I am free, not being 
under authority of either father or mother; I 
therefore protest that, he having the same 
liberty, I shall be ready to perform the cere- 
mony requisite for marriage, which I promise 
him before God, whom I call to witness, and 
the subjoined signature by my hand written 
this * * * * [no date.] Mary R. 
—{* Letters of Mary Stuart,” edited by Agnes 
Strickland. } 


On the 14th of May the queen ratified in 


‘writing the act of the Scotch nobles in favor of 


her marriage with Bothwell, and on the next day 
she was married to him at Holyrood House. 
Du Croc, the .French ambassador, loudly pro- 
tested against this infamous marriage, and in 
his dispatch told his sovereign that “if it had 
not been for the express commands your 
majesty laid on me, I had departed hence eight 
days before the marriage took place. If I have 
spoken in a very high tone, it is that all this 
realm must be aware, that I will neither mix 
myself up with these nuptials, nor will recog- 
nize him as the husband of the queen.” 

Over and above the infamy connected with 
this marriage to the man publicly branded as 
the murderer of her husband, where now is the 
strength of Mary’s claims upon the throne of 
her cousin Elizabeth. Is the divorce of Both- 
well and her marriage to the branded and 
actual murderer of her husband more God- 
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blessed and legal than the divorced Henry’s 
marriage with the fair and virtuous Anne 
Boleyn, the mother of Elizabeth? Poor Mary 
Queen of Scots never was consistent except in 
her religion and in the unabated pretensions of 
her royal claims and prerogatives to the very 
last, which well became the proud daughter of 
the Guises. 

The Lords of the Privy Council issued a 
proclamation against Bothwell, who met his 
adversaries, but being forsaken by his friends 
betook himself to flight. Mary also forsook 
him to his fate, and surrendered herself, where- 
upon she was led through the streets of Edin- 
burgh, with the populace carrying banners be- 
fore her, painted with the murder of her hus- 
band, Darnley. Bothwell escaped to the north- 
ern seas, became a pirate, was taken by two 
Danish cruisers, and held prisoner for life, 
while Mary was taken prisoner to the Castle 
of Lochleven, and forced to resign the throne 
in favor of her son. Here she was delivered 
of a daughter, who was carried to France, and 
afterward became a nun at Notre Dame de 
Soissons. 


In March, George Douglas made an ineffect- 
ual attempt to deliver Mary from the Castle of 
Lochleven; but in the following May she suc- 
ceeded, through the aid of young William 
Douglas, a youth of sixteen, in making her 
escape, and was conducted by Beaton and 
George Douglas, who had concealed them- 
selves near the castle, to the residence of Lord 
Seaton. Thence to Hamilton Castle she di- 
rectly proceeded, where she revoked her abdi- 
cation, and the royalists flocked around her. 
May 12, she fought a fatal battle at Langside. 
On the 16th she crossed the Solway Firth in a 
fishing-boat, and landed at Workington, on the 
coast of Cumberland, and the next day she 
wrote to her cousin Elizabeth, asking protection 
and succor. On the 18th, Captain Lowther, 
lieutenant of the frontiers, conducted her, with 
all the honors due to her rank, to Carlisle. The 
Queen sent her trusty kinsman, Sir Francis 
Knollis, vice chamberlain, and Lord Scrope, 
commander of the frontiers, with letters of 
condolence, and Lady Scrope, sister of the 
Duke of Norfolk, was appointed to attend 
the royal fugitive. But the loving welcome 
which she received from the people of Car- 
lisle and the chivalric aristocracy of the bor- 
ders filled Elizabeth and her ministers with 
apprehension, and Mary was removed to Bol- 
ton Castle, the seat of Lord Scrope. In August 
she submitted to have her cause tried before 
the Commissioners appointed, who were, on 
the part of Elizabeth, the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earl of Sussex, and Sir Ralph Sadler; on 
Mary’s side, the Bishop of Ross, the Lords of 
Livingston, Boyd, and Kerries; and of the Con- 
federate Lords of Scotland, Murray, Morton, 
Lindsay, Maitland, and the Bishop of Orkney. 
Norfolk was the president; but he fell deeply 
in love with Mary, and proposed to marry her. 
This only tended to complicate her cause, and 
ultimately brought her ill-fated lover to the 
block. The project was revealed to Elizabeth, 
who caused Mary to be immediately transferred 
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from the keeping of Lord Scrope, his wife 
being Norfolk’s sister, to the fortress of Tut- 
bury, under the jailership of the Earl and 
Countess of Shrewsbu:y. On the return of 
Norfolk from the Scotch Conference, he re- 
ceived from his Queen a very ungracious recep- 
tion, but the lover of the fascinating Mary 
Stuart by his answers lulled the suspicions of 
his cousin Elizabeth. 

The Queen of England was on terms ap- 
proaching open hostility with Spain. She had 
opened her arms as protectress of the fugi- 
tives of the Reformation whom the cruelties 
of the terrible Alva in the Low Countries had 
compelled to abandon their homes. It was a 
perilous year for Protestantism, and Elizabeth 
was in great fear of a Catholic coalition 
throughout Europe in behalf of Mary. Ire- 
land was in revolt, the northern counties of 
England progressing to the same, and the 
Protestant cause had received great blows in 
the retreat of the Prince of Orange, and the 
victory of the Duke of AnjouatJarnac. Thus 
all conspired to give the weight of a great 
religious issue pending on the fate of Mary 
Stuart. On the one side it was the Queen of 
Scots and Catholic Europe; on the other, Eliza- 
beth and England, with Scotland and the Con- 
federate Scotch Lords. Elizabeth was univer- 
sally condemned for treating her kinswoman 
as prisoner, who had sought her realm for pro- 
tection; but there is much that should be re- 
membered therewith. She had come, without 
permission, suddenly to the England whose 
throne she persistently claimed, to the outrage 
of Elizabeth, her ministers, and the mass of 
the realm. She was an escaped prisoner of 
Scotland, and Scotland had made Elizabeth 
arbitrator of the cause of England and Scot- 
land, and she had fallen on times when two 
nations weighed more in the balance than one 
sovereign. We can not, in a republican age, 
say that a nation has no right to bring its 
Charles or its Mary to an account; nor must 
it be forgotten that Knox and the Confederate 
Lords of Scotland were the stern prosecutors 
of Mary, and that with this consent of Scot- 
land, the ministers of the realm, and Protest- 
ant England in general, deemed that the nation 
had a right to sit in judgment upon the ill- 
fated princess who laid such claims upon it as 
the rightful heiress of Henry VII. But after 
all that can be said on either side, it must re- 
solve itself into a question ef might—not right. 
It was now on the side of Protestantism, Scot- 
land and England, and against a Catholic prin- 
cess and the Popish Church. That is the sim- 
ple form of the question as it stood in those 
days; and yet, as far as the unfortunate woman 
is concerned, all our sympathies run with Mary 
Stuart. 


The most beautiful and perhaps the purest 
part of Mary’s life as a woman is its romantic 
passage of love with Norfolk. Her love let- 
ters to him are very tender and genial, and 
the tragic end of their love is as romantic as 
it should be, for “true love never does run 
smooth.” The correspondence between the 
lovers had been broken off by an interdict from 
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Elizabeth; and Norfolk’records “that when 
the court was at Guildford, he came unawares 
into the Queen’s privy chamber, and found her 
majesty sitting on the threshold of the door, 
listening wigh one ear to a little child, who was 
singing and playing on a lute, and with the 
other to Leicester, who was kneeling by her 
side.” He drew back, but she bade him come 
in. In the course of his visit, he says, “she 
commanded me to sit down, most unworthy, 
at her highness’ board, where at the end of 
dinner her majesty gave me a nip, saying that 
she would wish me to take good heed to my 
pillow,” referring at once to his love match 
witb Mary, and the block if he persisted. 

About this time came Leicester’s farce of 
sickness, when he sent for Elizabeth, and with 
sighs and tears confessed how deeply he had 
wronged her, in being privy of a design to 
marry her great foe, Mary of Scots, to Nor- 
folk; and under pretense of easing his con- 
science, he put her into the possession of the 
whole circumstances of the plot, which was to 
restore Mary to her kingdom as the wife of 
Norfolk. Thus early was Elizabeth played 
upon systematically by her ministers, to the 
destruction of her cousin and the ruin of her 
own bright name. Elizabeth was much of- 
fended with Norfolk, but he was her cousin by 
her mother’s side, of sacred blood to the daugh- 
ter of Anne Boleyn, and she gave her cousin 
advice to renounce Mary, which he promised 
to do; but at this juncture Spain, through its 
ambassador, sought to effect the liberation of 
Mary, and “Bess” sharply replied “that she 
would advise the Queen of Scots to bear her 
condition with less impatience, or she might 
chance to find some of those on whom she 
relied shorter by the head !” 

Norfolk was arrested, being involved with 
Mary of Scots, which precipitated the rising in 
the North, under the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland, in which many of the most 
ancient noble families of England suffered by 
execution and banishment, besides those who 
perished in battle against the victorious Sussex, 
and. of the rebels of the lower classes who 
were executed. Thus did the detention of 
Mary bring civil war into the land. 

Norfolk was forgiven, but he in the sequel 
resumed his interdicted correspondence with 
Mary, and the luckless lovers became involved | 
in the Ridolfi plot, to liberate Mary and restore | 
her and marry her to Norfolk. They called to 
their aid the Duke of Alva, who promised to 
assist them with ten thousand men in the 
spring. This amounted to a war upon Eng- 
land at home and abroad, thongh the Duke 
protested against evil designs upon the per- 
son of his Queen. Norfolk was again arrested, 
and the letters of Mary to the Duke of Alva 
deciphered, In January, 1572, the first peer of 
England, and the only man in the realm at the 
time bearing rank of duke, was condemned, 
and executed on the 2d of June. Four times 
Elizabeth revoked the warrant against her 
cousin Norfolk; but now Elizabeth’s own ma- 
ternal blood had been shed in the cause of 
Mary Stuart. The same Parliament which 
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urged the execution of Norfolk, seeing the re- 
luctance of the English Queen in consenting 
to the death of the Duke, passed a bill for in- 
flicting the punishment of death on Mary for her 
share in the plot, and another bill waking it a 
capital offense for any one to assert the right 
of Mary to the succession of the English throne; 
but Elizabeth refused her assent. We must 
now skip a period of fifteen or sixteen years, 
during which had come the long imprisonment 
of our heroine, with all its “ hope deferred.” 
At this crisis, when the ascendency of the 
house of Guise, in France, and the culminat- 
ing hostility of Spain, made Mary more than 
ever an’ object of alarm to the ministers of 
England, came along the famous Babington 
conspiracy to assassinate Elizabeth and set 
Catholic Mary on her throne. The Queen of 
Scots renewed with Babington a correspond- 
ence, which she had commenced at the rec- 
ommendation of her friend, her Archbishop 
of Glasgow; and “it was proposed that there 
should be an invasion of England by Spanish 
troops, while a simultaneous insurrection of 
the Catholics was to open the gates of Mary’s 
prison, and prepare the way to the throne to 
which she had so long aspired. To redeem 
her liberty, however, she suggested in reply 
that her rescue should be attempted, either by 
setting fire to the stables or surprising her 
when riding in the fields; to this was also 
added a passage, which she afterward dis- 


seven conspiraters engaged in the assassina- 
tion of Elizabeth.” “At length a messenger, 
who was charged with the important news, 
arrived at Chartley, just as Mary was mount- 
ing her horse for exercise ; and no sooner had 
she left the house than her secretaries were 
arrested, her cabinets broken open, and all her 
letters and papers conveyed to Elizabeth. On 
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her return, perceiving that not only her papers | 


but even her money had been removed, she 
exclaimed with indignation, ‘They can not 
take from me my English blood nor my Catho- 
lic_ religion.’ ”—[Life of Mary, by Miss Ben- 


ger.] This “English blood” of hers, united | 


with her “ Catholic religion,” had been behead- 
ing her from the time she gave the kingdom 
of Scotland and England to the King of France 
and his successors, and especially frem the 
time of Elizabeth’s ascension, when she as- 
sumed the title of Queen of England. 

The English ministers transmitted copies of 
her intercepted letters, accompanied by the 
depositions of the conspirators, to the court 
of France, where, though the misfortunes of 
Mary were commiserated, her imprudent con- 
nection with plots and fruitless conspiracies, 
since her arrival in England, and especially 
her implication in this Babington plot, were 
greatly censured by the enemies of the Guises 
and ridiculed by the queen-mother, Catharine 
de Medicis. In Scotland the news excited 
strong emotion, and the French minister at the 
Scotch court, alarmed for the fate of Mary, at- 
tempted to arouse James to take vigorous 
measures to save his mother. The young 
King of Scotland had just concluded a treaty 
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with Elizabeth, and he replied to the urgings 
of the French minister on behalf of Mary, 
“ that as she had brewed she must drink,” and 
he at once, with much warmth, dispatched a 
messenger to London to testify his abhorrence 
of the wicked conspiracy. He did not, how- 
ever, think her life was in danger, and for any- 
thing else, he said, “ he cared not how strictly 
she was kept a prisoner,” adding that she had 
not only sought to dethrone him, but that she 
had also menaced him with disinheritance. 

Elizabeth’s commissioners, Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh, and forty peers and privy council- 
ors, came to examine the Queen of Scots, who 
had been removed to Fotheringay, where, on 
the 12th of-October, the commissioners pre- 
sented to her the mandate for her trial. She 
protested against Elizabeth’s prerogative to 
arraigni, as a criminal, a princess who was, like 
herself, an absolute sovereign. ° 

But the Queen of Scots was soon induced to 
accept her trial before the commissioners. To 
the letters which were produced, which she 
had written to the Spanish ambassador, Men- 
doza, respecting the invasion of England, she 
answered: “This is nothing to the matter, 
neither does it prove that I consented to hurt 
or kili the queen.” Among other things, Bur- 
leigh charged, “ that she had projected to send 
her son into Spain and to assign to the Spanish 
king the rights she claimed to the English 
She answered “that she had no 
realm that she could give away, but yet it was 
lawful to give away her own things at plea- 
This to the last was Mary’s fatal error. 
Because in her veins ran the blood of Henry 
VIL—no better in our sight than the blood of 
the honest gentleman—she possessed in her- 


| self the right to give away a kingdom to whom 


it pleased her. 


On being shown the contents of her letter to 
Lord Paget and the Spanish ambassador, Men- 
doza, she said: “ These things touch not the 
queen ; and if strangers seek to deliver me, it 
is not to be imputed to me as crime.” 

On trial, next day, she still protested against 
the right of the commissioners to sit as a tri- 
bunal over her; and, says Udal, “with the 
usual tenacity of royalty, lamented that she 
should be so basely used as to have her honor 
called in question before pettifoggers and law- 
yers, who drew every circumstance into con- 
sequence by their quiddities and tricks, since 
anointed and consecrated princes were not 
subject to the same laws as private men.” 
During her trial she “ religiously affirmed that, 
though she wished well to the Catholic cause, 
she would not have it prosper by the blood of 
vengeance—that she would rather play the 
part of Esther than Judith.” The Queen of 
Scots deserves our unreserved trust in this. 
She did wish well to the Catholic cause; she 
did desire the liberty which had been so 
treacherously taken from her; she was high- 
spirited enough, even when a captive, to battle 
with Elizabeth for her rights; but she was too 
much of a woman to desire the blood of ven- 
geance, and infinitely more disposed, in her 








heart and character, to play the part of Esther 
than Judith. 

But the ministers of England, especially her 
great enemies, Burleigh, Leicester, and Wal- 
singham, had at length entrapped our heroine 
into the meshes of their cruel state craft. For 
nineteen years they had plotted to bring about 


the tragic issue now before them. Elizabeth 


had alone preserved her cousin. Indeed, in 
her most wrathful moments, and in her 
answers to France, she laid great stress ever 
upon the fact that she had thus preserved her, 
and invariably charged her with ingratitude ; 
and this was more the genuine view of the 
Queen of England than a wanton pretense. 
Sixteen years before, when it condemned Nor- 
folk, Parliament had fain given his royal lady 
to the next stroke of the headsman’s ax. But 
in spite of all her bitterness and stern treat- 
ment toward Mary, Elizabeth hesitated more 
to take the life of her rival than she would to 
have taken the heads of a host of popes or 
Philips of Spain could she have laid her hands 
upon them. 

At the end of her trial, when pressed again 
with having instigated the design of an inva- 
sion of England, the Queen of Scots denied the 
fact, but added, with a menacing tone, “ that 
since she was now convinced she had no hope 
from England, she was resolved not to reject 
foreign aid,” and again demanded to be heard 
in a full Parliament or before the queen and 
council. “ At length she arose, and withdrew 
with a cheerful countenance and a majesty 
that seemed to challenge respect.” The court 
immediately adjourned to the Star Chamber 
and pronounced sentence against her, and an 
act of attainder followed, but it was declared 
that this should not be to the prejudice of her 
son, the King of Scotland. 

Elizabeth delayed between three and four 
months after the trial before she signed the 
warrant for the execution, and’ Mary improved 
in health and her cheerfulness of spirits, rely- 
ing perhaps still on her cousin’s relenting 
heart and kindred blood to save her against 
the merciless policy of the ministers of the 
realm. 

How much Elizabeth was tortured on one 
side by her own heart and conscience pleading 
for Mary, and played upon by her influential 
counselors on the other, who were ever biding 
their time to accomplish their end, can be seen 
in Leicester’s letter to Walsingham, upon the 
receipt of Mary’s last letter to her cousin: 
“There is a letter from the Scottish queen that 
hath wrought tears, but trust shall do no further 
harm herein; albeit the delay is too danger- 
ous.” Upon this Agnes Strickland observes : 

“Who can read this remark without per- 
ceiving the fact that in this instance, as well 
as in the tragedy of her maternal kinsman the 
Duke of Norfolk, Elizabeth’s relentings were 
overruled, and her female heart steeled against 
the natural impulses of mercy, by the ruthless 
men who influenced her resolves.” 

On the 7th of February, 1586, in the after- 
noon, just as Mary had withdrawn to her inner 
apartment, she was informed that the Earls of 
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Kent and Shrewsbury were waiting to see her. 
At this she cast the regal mantle over her 
shoulders and hastened to receive them. On 
being informed that she was to die on the 
morrow, at ten in the morning, she replied, 
“The message is welcome; yet I did not think 
that the queen, my sister, would have consented 
to my death.” Kent offered her the assistance 
of the Dean of Peterborough, but she declined 
his priestly services, whereupon the ear! bluntly 
confessed, “ Your life is the death of our re- 
ligion, as your death shall be its life.” Here 
is a volume in this, strongly illustrating that 
Mary was more a martyr in the cause of her 
religion, than a victim of any crime of hers. 
And whatever might have been the errors of 
her youth, her last hours brought her out in 
the beautiful character and spirit of a martyred 
saint. She undoubtedly felt very much the 
holy enthusiasm<of dying in a religious cause. 
She spent a portion of her last night in devo- 
tions, after writing with her own hand her last 
testament and will. She then retired to rest, 
and after a sound sleep arose refreshed, and 
called for her attendants to attire her for the 
last dread ceremony of her unhappy life. To 
the lamenting Melvin, her steward, she said 
that he ought to rejoice, and not to mourn that 
her release was nigh. “Bear from me,” she 
charged him, “this message to Scotland: that 
I die a true woman to my religion, and like a 
true woman of Scotland and France. But God 
forgive them that have thirsted for my blood 
as the hart doth for the water brooks. O God! 
thou art truth; thou knowest the inner cham- 
ber of my thoughts, and that I was ever willing 
that Scotland and England should be united 
together. Commend rm to my son, and tell 
him I have done nothing prejudicial to the 
state or kingdom of Scotland."—[Udal.] She 
alse charged Melvin to tell the King of Scotland 
“that she begged him to honor the Queen of 
England as his mother, and never to forfeit 
her friendship.” This dying charge to her son 
is very much like a last testimonial of trust in 
Elizabeth, and coupled with her statement, 
“Yet I did not think that the queen, my sister, 
would have consented to my death,” it would 
seem that Mary acquitted her cousin, and laid 
the cause of her death at the doors of her great 
enemies around the throne. Elizabeth ever 
protested, both before and after the execution, 
that she did not design her “sister’s” death, 
and seeing that Mary herself to the last believed 
it, perhaps her protestation was genuine. Why 
did Leicester urge to Walsingham, Mary’s 
relentless foe, that “delay is too dangerous?” 
Why was Leicester, because of his great influ- 
ence with the queen, sent for while in Holland 
by his compeers, to bring their plot of years to 
its tragic issue? It was because they too be- 
lieved that, in and of herself, Elizabeth did not 
design the death of Mary; that it could only 
be wrought out by all their united influence, 
and by the subtlest management and the most 
unscrupulous means. They worked Elizabeth 
up at last to a perfect frenzy of fear of assassina- 
tion ; they caused rumors to be spread through- 
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out England that the Spanish fleet had already 
arrived at Milford Haven; that the Scots had 
broken into England ; that the Duke of Guise 
was landed in Sussex with a strong army ; 
that the northern parts were up in rebellion, 
and that a new conspiracy was on foot to kill 
her and set the city of London on fire. This 
was after Mary’s trial, and while Elizabeth 
was hesitating to sign the warrant. 

That Mary was executed without Elizabeth’s 
knowledge is most certain. She had signed 
the warrant, but contrary to her commands 
her ministers undertook to deliver it, agreeing 
even, according to Davison’s own testimony, 
to act upon their own responsibility, each bear- 
ing his own share. Davison was sent to the 
Tower and fined ten thousand pounds, a much 
larger sum than now, and even Burleigh dared 
not come into the presence of his queen. Ina 
letter to the King of Scotland touching his 
mother’s execution, in the second paragraph 
she wrote: 

“T beseech you, that as God and many men 
know how innocent I am in this case, so you. 
will believe me, that if I had bid aught I would 
have abided by it. I am not so base-minded 
that the fear of any living creature or prince 
should make me afraid to do that wete just, or 
when done to deny the same. I am not of so 
base a lineage nor carry so vile a mind. I will 
never dissemble my actions, but cause them to 
show even as I meant them. Thus assuring 
yourself of me, that as I know this was deserved, 
yet if I had meant it, I would never lay it on 
others shoulders; no more will I damnify 
myself that thought it not.” 

This letter has been considered deep dissimu- 
lation. But was Elizabeth afraid of “ any living 
creature or prince?” Didshe not stand against 
nations when they came in her way, proyoke 
them to wrath, defy the Pope, overthrow the 
old church, as in a day, and did she not two 
years later, with her martial enthusiasm, at the 
head of her armies, illustrate the most glorious 
chapter of heroism in a nation’s history. The 
maiden queen and the invincible arms of Spain 

about to meet in a very epic warfare to fight 
for the issue of a world! Her soul, breathed 
upon her army, made her heroes giants, and 
her men heroes! Did she not justify her letter, 
and show herself not afraid of any living crea- 
ture. She boldly avowed to James that his 
mother’s sentence was “deserved.” It is the 
execution, which she never intended, that she 
lays upon the shoulders of her ministers, and 
when it is remembered that four times was the 
warrant of Norfolk revoked by her, it may be 
that we ought not to give more weight to the 
mere signing of it than she did herself. The 
French ambassador reported to his master her 
statement to France “ that Davison had taken 
her by surprise, but that he was now where he 
would have to answer for it, * * * for the 
queen says that when she signed it she told 
him not to deliver it without first speaking to 
her.” In justifying himself to his king con- 
cerning a charge made to the effect that he had 
been the soul of a conspiracy of Mary against 






Elizabeth, he humbly beseeched his master to 
believe that it “is pure calumny, invented by 
those who have had the audacity to put the 
Queen of Scotland to death, without the con- 
sent of the queen their mistress, as time will 
show.” This ambassador was a notorious 
friend of the Guises, Mary’s family. 

A weighty circumstance in favor of Elizabeth, 
and against her ministers, is the fact that when 
Henry Talbot arrived on the morning of the 
9th of February, a day after the execution, not 
one of her council would venture to declare it 
to her, and it was actually concealed from her 
the whole of that day. The tidings were 
broken to her by the ringing of bells, and the 
jubilee of the city over the dark event. Cam- 
den tells us that when the matter was revealed 
to her “she heard it with indignation, her 
countenance altered, her speech faltered and 
failed her; and through excessive sorrow she 
stood in a manner that astonished, insomuch 
that she gave herself over to passionate grief, 
and putting herself into mourning habit and 
shedding abundance of tears. Her council she 
rebuked sharply, and commanded out of her 
sight#’ 

All this might be hypocrisy, or suddenly 
awakened remorse when brought face to face 
with her deed. But the letters of lamentation 
of her ministers one to the other show that 
even they took the wrath of the lioness as no 
play. Might it not be that Elizabeth was as 
much betrayed—as much a victim as poor 
Mary Stuart? The great are more easily 
managed than lesser characters, and led into 
their fatal acts. They are stronger in their 
passions, stronger in their temptations, stronger 
in the warfare of the mighty elements of good 
and evil, twin-born in mighty souls. 

Let us not forget Essex here—not now the 
captive princess whom she hated, but the 
young hero whom she loved! Nor is it too 
much to believe that these executions of Mary 
and Essex shortened her own life ten years. 
The truth is that Elizabeth was fearfully man- 
aged by her ministers, through her strong 
passions and character, and Norfolk, Mary 
Stuart, and Essex were the victims, but herself 
the greatest victim of them all. 


Pe 


THE DEW-DROP. 
Tune lies a pearly drop of dew 
Within a flower's tiny cup, 
And glistening while it greets the view, 
The sun comes down to drink it up. 


From yonder cool and crystal spring, 
That gleams so brightly from the rock 

Which woos the wild bird on the wing, 
And proves the haunt of all the flock, 


From thence it rose, perhaps in mist, 
And slowly drifting to the skies, 
The sad and somber clonds it kissed, 

Then fell to earth, and here it lies. 


The blue flower of the flax took up 
The little drop, and now it shines, 

Refreshed with this one little sup 
Of nature's pure, renewing wines. 





MARIE 8. L. 
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TO A SUNBEAM. 


BY AURELIA. 





[Tue following is the first attempt of an estimable 
young lady, and is the promise of something which may 
place her name high among the famous. We make the 
prediction, and leave it to time to prove or disprove it.] 

Sunbeam small, 
On the wall, 
May I catch you if you fall? 
I will go 
On tip-toe ; 
Do not fear me so. 
Are you made of golden light ? 
Tell me where to find your sight. 
Have you eyes 
In the skies 
Where you always rise? 


See it glide, 
Far and wide, 

Darting now from side to side! 
Here and there, 
Everywhere, 

Glancing through the air. 
Now ‘tis short, now ‘tis long, 
Like the meter of my song, 

In and out, 
Round about, 

Without care or doubt. 


Sunbeam gay, 
Come this way; 
Gently with you I will play. 
When you dart, 
I will start, 
Now let us be amart. 
Then the weary sunbeam said, 
“TI shall light upon your head, 
In your hair, 
Flaxen fair, 
Will I rest me there.” 


Gentle sleep, 
Calm and deep, 
Holy vigils round it keep. 
Let it rest, 
Sweetly blest, 

And may none molest. 
Does the sunbeam ever dream 
Of the bright and sparkling stream 

Where it played, 
As it strayed, 
Kissing unafraid? 
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Tus gentleman possesses a marked 
predominance of the mental temper- 
ament. All there is of him is of good 
quality. He is in earnest; he is intense. 
Those organs which prompt a man to 
achievement, to the taking of rerponsi- 
bilities, and incline him to highly appre- 
ciate position, reputation, usefulness, and 
success, are largely developed. He has 
a clear, acute, and vigorous constructive 
intellect, complemented by superior abil- 
ity to devise, plan, and project; he has 
that subtilty of mind which looks into 
subjects and penetrates to their origin. 
Vagueness and equivocation are far from 
likely to deceive or mislead him; his 
keen perception of incongruity and in- 
consistency, and his intuitive recognition 








PORTRAIT OF ALFRED L. SEWELL. 





of falsity, would render fruitless any 
attempt to seriously impose upon him. 
He has excellent business talent, shrewd- 


. ness to avoid embarrassment, economy in 


expenditure, and decision in meeting 
obligations. The organs of the crown 
and top-head indicate a reformatory and 
progressive spirit—a desire to benefit 
others by philanthropic efforts. 

He is strongly social; quick to form 
an acquaintance and slow to relinquish 
a friendship. He loves children, finds 
much enjoyment in their society, and is 
well calculated to interest and guide 
them as a parent or teacher. He would 
be earnest in the prosecution of any en- 
terprise in which he became really in- 
terested. He is ambitious, considers 
prosperity and success the necessary re- 
sultants of energy and industry, and be- 
lieves in “winning his way.” With 
good educational advantages he would 
take a leading position in literary life, 
because his substantial common sense 
and clear intellect, combined with his 
spirit and warmth, would secure a hold 
upon the minds and hearts of others. 
His physical structure is hardly sufficient 
to sustain his active and versatile mind, 
and ere he has overstepped the limit of 
endurance, he should study the laws of 
life and health—the relations existing 
between body and mind—and seek to 
make himself robust in health, ample in 
vitality, and thus secure that soundness 
of physical organization which will be a 
hostage for long life and a guaranty of 
success in whatever he attempts. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


At¥rRep L. SEWBLL, editor of the Little Cor- 
poral, Chicago, is a native of Ohio. He was 
for twelve years actively engaged in business 
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pursuits in Chicago, being the managing part- 
ner of a large printing establishment in that 
city, to which he still devotes a portion of his 
time. Mr. Sewell’s wide reputation, however, 
has not been gained by the mere fact of making 
dollars and cents; but it has been by a wide- 
spread benevolence, a determination to contri- 
bute Ais share toward the relief of the thou- 
sands of poor orphans and sick soldiers left in 
the trail of our late war upon the care of a 
grateful country. This he has done, indirectly, 
through “Old Abe,” the veteran Eagle, by 
whose influence he gained around him quite an 
army of the children of the United States, 
called the “ Children’s Army of the American 
Eagle,” who helped him in his good work. 
With such an army at his command, he ac- 
complished an amount of good that seems in- 
credible. He gained the affection of all his 
army. He could not bear the thought of part- 
ing with them when their work was ended, 
and so he started a monthly periodical entitled 
the Little Corporal, as a means of still working 
with the children whom he loved, for thir 
moral benefit. Nothing can better illustrate our 
sketch of Mr. Sewell than the story cf how the 
Little Corporal was begun, through the influence 
of this “Children’s Army of the American 
Eagle.” 

In March, 1865, while the great Sanitary Fair, 
for the benefit of the sick soldiers’ fund, was 
being held in Chicago, Mr. Sewell was asked to 
help—to find out his own way, and to work as 
he liked. “Old Abe,” the veteran Eagle, 
whose likeness we presented to our readers in a 
recent number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, had just returned from the war, and was 
being “lionized” whgrever he went. The 
thought struck Mr. Sewell that “Old Abe” 
might be of immense advantage to the Fair, in 
a pecuniary point of view, by the sale of .1is 
picture, together with his full history. The 
facts connected with his life were gathered and 
published by Mr. Sewell in June, 1865. 

The inception of the idea was soon followed 
by the successful organization of the “ Army of 
the American Eagle,” and commissions in the 
“Army” were offered to all who should sell a 
quantity of album pictures of “ Old Abe.” 

The child who sent one dollar received a 
commission as Corporal; two dollars, a com- 
mission as Sergeant; four dollars, as Second 
Lieutenant; six dollars, as First Lieutenant; 
ten dollars, as Captain; thirty dollars, as 
Major; fifty dollars, as Lieut.-Colonel; one 
hundred dollars, as Colonel; two hundred dol- 
lars, as Brig.-General; four hundred dollars, as 
Major-General. Medals were also given to the 
most successful workers. 

With a little energetic advertising, Mr. Sew- 
ell’s receipts from this source amounted to two 
hundred dollars a day. Finding the enterprise 
so successful, he applied to the executive com- 
mittee of the Fair to give legal sanction to his 
labors, as up to this time he had been working 
on his own account, and had paid over the 
proceeds as he received them. Soon the receipts 
amounted to over five hundred dollars a day, 
and at the close of the Fair the net profits 
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which were all paid over to the treasurer of the 
Fair, were siztcen thousand three hundred and 
eight dollars and ninety-three cents ; which was 
more than was paid by any other department, 
and was nearly one tenth of the entire profits 
of the Fair, all achieved through the boys and 
girls of America. 

When the great Fair was closed, Mr. Sewell 
had an army numbering nearly fifteen thou- 
sand of boys and girls. To part with them for 
ever was far from his wish, and he thought 
that through the medium of the Little Corporal 
he might still correspond with his children. 
So the new paper was started, and at the end 
of the first year its subscription list was thirty- 
five thousand, and has now nearly doubled 
that amount; a success seldom won in so short 
a time—a success which has been won purely 
from an inherent love for children, and by a 
desire to improve their minds, and to minister 
to their pleasures and joys. 





Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the bappiest of their kind— 
Whem gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Thetr hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Thomson, 








MARRIED, OR SINGLE? 


BY CRAYON BLANC. 


Honesty, girls, who among you has the 
moral courage to be an old maid ? 

There are different grades and degrees of 
valor in this world. Arria plunged a dagger 
in her heart, but then she was “ Mrs. Peetus,” 
as all the world knows. Joan of Arc was a 
brave girl, but she was years on this side of 
old-maidhood. If Helen Macgregor hadn't 
been married to Rob Roy she never would 
have been a heroine; and where would Ger- 
trude Von Der Wart have been if she hadn’t 
been possessed of a husband, and that husband 
hadn’t got into trouble with the police author- 
ities of his native country ? 

In the first place, there is nobody magnani- 
mous enough to believe an old maid ever had 
a chance to be anything else, and it i rather 
hard to be set apart from one’s kind as a being 
destined never to love or be loved! There— 
we know perfectly well what you are going to 
say—you needn’t take the trouble to put it 
into words. Of course your big brothers will 
“love you” at the rate of so many new shirts, 
and so much glove-mending per annum; and 
your married sisters will be devoted to you as 
long as you wash their babies’ faces and darn 
their husband’s socks, and get them new re- 
ceipts for waffles and sponge-cake; but what 
does that sort of thing amount to? Would 
not it be cheaper to be the slave of one man 
than the humble dependent of a swarm of 
greedy relatives? At all events, a body can’t 
help wanting to “ see the folly of it.” 

Perhaps that is one way of accounting for 
the matrimonial mania that seems to have 
taken possession of the world in general—for 
the number of “ round husbands” married to 
“squaré wives,” and vice versa—and for the 
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fatally significant number of wedding rings 
that have lately been thrown into the market! 
Perhaps, we say, and perhaps there are other 
solutions of the enigma. ; 

Suppose, now, some good fairy would be 
obliging enough to give us a real insight into 
the hearts and motives of our fellow-creatures, 
what would the result be? What Would be 
the real reason that too many women marry ? 

Number One has married for a home. She 
got tired of working in a factory, or teaching 
school, or making dresses, and she thought 
married life was nothing on earth but moon- 
light walks, buggy-rides, new bonnets, and 
nothing todo! Well, she has got her home; 
whether or no she is tired of the accompanying 
incumbrances this deponent saith not, inas- 
much as this deponent doth not positively 
know. 

Number Two married because she had seven 
younger sisters, and a papa with a narrow 
income. She “consulted the interests of her 
family.” Perhaps she would better have con- 
sulted her own interest by taking in light 
washing, or going out by the day to clean. 

Number Three married because Mrs. sounded 
so much better than Miss. She was twenty- 
nine years and-eleven months old, and another 
month would have transmuted her into a 
regular old maid. Think how awful that 
would have been ! 

Number Four married because she wanted 
somebody to pay her bills. Her husband 
married for precisely the same reason, so they 
are both of them repenting at leisure. 

Number Five married begause Fanny White 
had a nice new husband, and she wasn’t going 
to be left behind! Pity if she couldn’t get 
married as well as other folks! 

Number Six married because she was poor, 
and wanted riches. Poor child! she never 
counted on all the other things that were 
inseparable from those coveted riches ! 

Number Seven married because she thought 
she should like to travel! But Mr. Number 
Seven changed his mind afterward, and all 
the traveling she has done has been between 
the well and the back-kitchen door ! 

Number Eight married out of spite, because 
her first love had taken unto himself a second 
love! This little piece of retaliation might 
have done her good at the time, but in the 
long run, Number Eight found it did not pay. 

Number Nine married because she had read 
novels and “ wanted sympathy.” Sympathy 
is a fine thing, but it cools down at a rapid 
rate if the domestic kettle is not kept boiling, 
and the domestic turkey is underdone. Novels 
and housekeeping don’t run well together 
in harness, to use a sporting phrase, and 
Number Nine’s supply of sympathy didn’t 
hold out very long! 

Number Ten married because she loved her 
husband with all her heart and with all her 
soul! And she loves him still, and will prob- 
ably always continue to love him, and is the 
happiest wife in the world—so she says ! 

One in ten! That is not a large proportion. 
One in ten married from the only right motive 
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—one only in ten, really, sincerely happy! 
Nine out of ten politely miserable—smilingly 
wretched! Blessed are the old maids who 
don’t expect happiness and husbands, for they 
shall not be disappointed! And anything but 
blessed are the wives who have married to 
escape their fair share of life’s hardship, or 
from baser motives still! Let them sit up late, 
waiting for husbands until the “wee sma’ 
hours” chime—let them sew on buttons with- 
out stint, and strings without “ thank-ye’s.” 
Let them be grumbled at perpetually, and let 
their weekly housekeeping money be but a 
niggardly dole! If any one says it does not 
serve them right, let his case be settled at 
once by a committee of old maids! Supposing 
him to be a single man, the committee wiil 
soon take him to church and correct that little 
mistake in his existence—and supposing him 
to be a married. man, it is his wife’s business 
to rescue him from the judging and avenging 
cabal ! 

But more than blessed are the wives who 
love and reverence their husbands, and the 
husbands who cherish their wives as God 
meant they should be cherished, truly, tenderly 
and unselfishly! There are some women 
whose sweet natures were never meant to 
waste away in single blessedness—women pure 
as pearls, sweet as roses. Young men, select 
such for your wives. And there are men 
made in the image of their Maker—noble 
loving, and good. Girls, if you can win such 
husbands, you will be the fortunate ones in the 
doubtful Tens! It is an uncertain business, 
but there is nothing like trying, young people! 


—— 
HOW TO ENTERTAIN OUR FRIENDS. 


Amone the many conventionalisms that 
now-a-days clog the wheels of that ponderous 
vehicle, society, and cause them to go creaking 
over the hard thoroughfares of life like unoiled 
market carts, are the rules of etiquette regu- 
lating fashionable calling and visiting. Friends 
who really esteem each other, and would be 
only too happy to spend an evening together 
once a week, for mutual pleasure and social 
converse, are found marking time and remem- 
bering with care who made the last call, while 
they count the days till it shall be conventional 
to call again. Whose fault is this? Do you 
want your neighbor to wait till you have re- 
turned her last call ere she comes again? Do 
you care whether she comes in her every-day 
dress (all ladies should be neat and trim at 
home as well as abroad), and brings her work, 
and sits with you sociably an hour or two? or 
do you exact that she shall come in her new- 
est styles, with her best bonnet, parasol, fan, 
and gloves? If you do not exact this formal- 
ity from her, why persist in imposing it on her? 
Why not live out practically what you profess 
to admire? Her heart is, perhaps, as true as 
yours. Do not go “dressed up” next time, to 
wait in a dim parlor, with closed blinds, while 
she goes through the same process of “dressing 
up” before she can venture into your presence. 
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She perhaps will be compelled to leave some 
occupation which she is hurried about, to un- 
dergo all this inconvenience because she de- 
sires to see you, and consequently will not ask 
you to excuse her. 

How silly, how cumbersome are all these 
ceremonies! and yet, every day of my life, I 
hear of ladies who have been acquaintances 
for years going through with them all, when a 
little good sense and conscientious carrying out 
of the rule each professes to strive to follow, 
“doing unto others as they would have others 
do unto them,” would dispose of the whole 
difficulty. 

The caller would come in her daily attire, 
and her friend receive her in the same way, 
each continuing, as far as possible, the regular 
order of her work ; or, if not busy, each accept- 
ing the other with the freedom of true friend- 
ship. 

In cities and thickly populated neighbor- 
hoods this calling becomes a real oppression, 
and many people, unable to keep up with its 
requirements, are dropped out of society, and 
are scarcely known as living, breathing mem- 
bers of the great body. To those who can not 
relinquish the pleasure of the social circle, who 
find no friends whom they are willing to lose, 
and whose mode of life increases the number 
daily, it often becomes a very serious affair, and 
consumes so much time as to leave them little 
for anything else. “I have so much company!” 
is the exclamation of nearly every agreeable 
and well-to-do wife and housekeeper in the 
country. 

“T was just ready to set about house-cleaning, 
or washing bed-clothes, or had everything pre- 
pared to can my fruit, when who should come 
but neighbor Smith and his wife and two girls. 
I was very glad to see them. Mrs. Smith is so 
agreeable, and Mr. Smith is a perfect encyclo- 
pedia. But then coming in at such a time 
spoiled the whole visit!” o 

Now, is there not some way to avoid all or 
a part of this annoyance? Suppose each lady 
agrees upon a reception-day once a week, or 
once in two weeks, as she can afford, and upon 
that day receives her friends, not to feast them 
with good dinners and exquisite teas, but to 
chat with them, to pour out upon them the 
thoughts she has been gathering up, as she 
walked with steady steps through the interven- 


ing days of duty in the housewife’s department, | 


and to receive from them their experiences 
during the same time. 

Our social relations should be based on some- 
thing less animal than eating and drinking. 
If women could be released from the labors of 
cooking, table-setting, dressing, and the irk- 
someness of waiting on a large company, many 
a social evening could be spent by congenial 
minds, with both pleasure and profit. 

“ But,” you exclaim, “it is not always con- 
venient to receive friends or to go abroad upon 
a particular day.” 

It is not always convenient to have Sunday 
come, yet who would live without it, even if 
there were no duty attached to it? It is the 
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central point of the week, the time for which 
most well-regulated families square up the 
household arrangements, put a new polish on 
the spoons, let in new light, clear out the cup- 
boards, dispose of all mold, dust, and cobwebs. 
They wake up Sabbath morning with all the 
wheels well cleaned and oiled, so that they will 
run smoéethly and quietly through the day, 
and the body, released from its toiling and 
moilings, gives strength to the upward-soaring 
pinions of the truly religious spirit of him who 
seeks God from the innermost of his being as 
the source of life and strength. 

So would it be with these regular periods for 
social intercourse. They would originate hope 
and energy, induce order, and throw a kind of 
halo over the various arrangements of the 
week, make the heart beat lighter, call the 
mind away from the mere detail of business, 
and, more than all, compel us to arrange our 
thoughts for conversation, for the entertain- 
ment of those we expect to meet. The strife 
in a neighborhood would come to be, not who 
can get up the most luxurious and expensive 
suppers, but who can send his guests away 
feeling happiest and with the most new ideas 
to reflect upon. Dissimilar minds would be 
brought together, and, perhaps to the astonish- 
ment of all parties, they would find the gulf 
between them not so wide, and that idle gossip 
had given poor pictures of each to the other 
quite unjust to the originals. 

In this social communion, by all means let 
young and old visit together. It is a fact past 
dispute, that young people do vitalize and keep 
warm and fresh éhe life-currents of the old, 
while the old harmonize and cool down the 
over-heated emotions and hasty impulses of the 
young. The manners of all would be improved; 
the jolly man brought in contact with the sober; 
the nervous and excitable with the phlegmatic; 
the man or woman who has the “ blues,” with 
their enthusiastic neighbors who see sunbeams 
and rainbows all the year round, and are quite 
sure that as the sun always shines, there is no 
need of being in a hurry to make hay. 

But above all other advantages would we 
place that arising from the association of men 
and women in common conversation. Visiting 
and calling are done mainly by the ladies, and 


men, particularly business men, grow into a 


positive dislike to doing either. Calling comes 
at unseasonable hours, and visiting consists of 
a fashionable middle-of-the-night party, with a 
supper at eleven. No wonder men hate both 
when they see in the prospective turmoil at 
home oppressive bills to be met. 

Set apart one day in the week or month— 
bend all things to it—just a little (for it will 
take but little bending), and men will come to 
love it as they do their clubs or lodges. Aye, 
more, for no men are to be found who do not 
like the companionship of ladies, particularly 
if they have wives at home who have main- 
tained in them a true respect and lpve for the 
sex. Men would become more refined, gentle, 
and amiable for this constant communion ; wo- 
men more strong, noble, and earnest to act their 
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part well in these private theatricals of neigh- 
borhood life, and the family reception evening, 
or the “reunion,” would soon become to them 
one of the brightest days in the calendar. 

Don’t be afraid your neighbors will call you 
“proud,” because, like the President of the 
United States, or the school board, or the bank 
directors, you have your special days and hours 
for disposing of this one of the most important 
duties of life. Is not the whole detail of home 
duty as sacred to you and yours as the work 
of the President? Aye, it is more so—more 
full of deep and thrilling interest. In the 
proper consideration and fulfillment of every 
part is the all of life to you, and every inter- 
ference is attended with loss. 

Men never infringe upon each other’s busi- 
ness hours, at least far more seldom than wo- 
men do. Why should not women Lring their 
duties and pleasures into the same orderly and 
harmonious arrangement? Who will try it? 
F. D. @. 


_————» o> 


WHINING WOMEN. 
—_— oO -—— 

Ir there be anything in the wide world that 
will wear on the patience of a man and render 
him indifferent to his domestic fireside und 
the society of the wife he has promised to 
cherish, it is a whining woman. To hear day 
after day—in the morning when he sits down 
at the breakfast-table, and in the evening when 
returned from his wearisome day’s labor—pite- 
ous complaints like these uttered in dolorous 
accents: “Oh, I have such a headache!” or 
“my back aches so I can scarcely stand,” would 
require a virtue superior to that found in any 
being “ made a little lower than the angels” to 
withstand them without flinching from the 
course of strict rectitude. 

The institution of marriage has in view the 
improvement of the earthly condition of those 
who respect it. No person, man or woman, 
ever contemplated marriage without expecting 
to better himself or herself. A man who in a 
freak of fancy for a pair of “melting” black 
eyes or a pretty face, hastily allies himself for 
life with a sickly wife, is certainly much to 
blame if he exhibit a coolness of manner toward 
her. He should have been more discreet in 
his choice. Rosy cheeks and dancing health 
are very attractive to the unmarried, and after 
marriage constitute one of the strongest links 
that bind a husband’s love. _When a year or 
two of that close intimacy only found in 
wedded life has dispelled all the romance that 
either party entertained on the threshold, and 
one realizes that the other is an invalid, how 
much of bitterness is added to his or her cup 
of married existence, be other things ever so 
abundant and luxurious in their palatial abode. 
It may be laid down as a maxim, that in no 
earthly condition is health so necessary as in 
the married relation. Young man, if you 
would be happy in your home; if you would 
avoid a companion with a disposition to 
“ whine,” and thus render you permanently un- 
comfortable, see to it that your wife is a healthy 
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buxom lassie to whom headaches and back- 
aches are marvels of other folks’ pretensions. 

Miss Muloch, in speaking of the influence of 
woman in society, uses the following language: 

“Oh! if‘ gloomy’ women did but know what 
comfort there is in a cheerful spirit! How the 
heart leaps to meet a sunshiny face, a merry 
tongue, an even temper, and a heart which, 
either naturally, or, what is better, from con- 
scientious principle, has learned to take all 
things on the bright side, believing that the 
Giver of life being all-perfect love, the best 
offering we can make to him is to enjoy to the 
full what he sends of good, and what he allows 
of evil—like a child who, when once it believes 
in its father, believes in all his doings with it, 
whether it understands them or not.” 

That husband who has a perpetual “sun- 
shine” in his home in the shape of a cheerful 
wife should be one of the happiest of men, and 
if he is not, Proyidence has been too kind to 
him. UXORIUB. 


> Po oe 


MRS. BLUE. 


The New ‘Yorker says: Mrs. Blue is an un- 
happy woman. Life to her is a barren desert, 
containing nothing but sands of unhappiness. 
Out of little troubles she forms mountains of 
evils ; and every moment of happiness is con- 
sidered a forerunner of some great calamity. 
I have seen her go into hysterics over a bleed- 
ing nose, and cry for hours over a cut finger or 
the sting of a wasp, fearing it would produce 
the lockjaw. Her friends have ceased to visit 


her, leaving her to brood over troubles alone 


and undisturbed. Poor Mrs. Blue! I pity her, 
but her husband more. 

Now there are a great many Mrs. Blues in 
this land of ours, who go through life a dissat- 
isfied, miserable, and despised crowd. And in 
their eager grasp after the thistles of life, they 
never observe or think of the beautiful flowers 
of happiness that grow beneath the thistles’ 
shade. The sweet smile of innocent childhood 
and the approving words of old age are un- 
known to them. They “have set their lives 
upon a cast,” and think they “must stand the 
hazard of the die.” The cast is the suppres- 
sion of all that is good and noble in their na- 
ture, and the die is a life of misery and un- 
mourned death. 

[Large Cautiousness, small Hope, large Com- 
bativeness, small Self-Esteem, and large Appro- 
bativeness ; with strong tea, coffee, or other 
stimulants, with pickles, little sleep, and with 
no faith, what else but “ dive” can one expect ?]} 


> ——_—_— 


WueEn, from sedentary habits, the muscles 
become emaciated and the digestive system 
disordered, the best method for restoring the 
patient to health and full weight is for him to 
be charged with electricity, applied through 
the handle of a spade, a hoe, an ax, or some 
similar instrument. Apply it daily, and for 
some hours atatime. Try it. 


SS 
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DISCONTENT. 


BY 8. E. DONMALL. 


(Here is a pretty thing for the encouragement of young 
folks who have so much to do, and who lack resolution, 
application, and courage to go through with all the little 
duties and difficulties incident to a life of usefulness and 
“self-help.” Mothers should read it to their children.— 
Ep. A. P..J.] 2 
“My back will break!” the table sighed, 

“Tm growing weak and old; 

And yet what loads of earthenware 

I daily have to hold!” 


“ Just think of me!” cried table-cloth, 
“ So fine, so white, and fair; , 
Sure, everything is placed on me 
I have the brunt to bear!” 


“Oh! no you don’t,” cried dinner-plate ; 
“See how I’m loaded down! 

I know I shall be cracked some day, 
And thrown upon the town!” 


“ Your lot is not so hard as mine,” 
Said meat-dish, with a groan ; 

“ Whole turkeys are imposed on me, 
While I can’t eat a bone!” 


“ Look here, at us!” said knife and fork ; 
“ We've reason to complain, 

From day to day we're scoured and rubbed 
For ev'ry trifling stain !” 

“ Ah! only think of us poor cups! 
We're scalded every meal ; 

Though fed with milk and sugar sweet, 
Think you we can not feel ?” 


“Come stand with me upon the range,” 
The kettle then steamed out; 

“See how you'd like the climate here! 
Who wonders that I spout!” 


“ Ah me! I’ve only three legs left,” 
The arm-chair trembling spake ; 

“* What splendid wood for kindling fire!’ 
The cook declares P'll make. 

“And oh! it is a prospect dire 
To look ahead, and know 

That in a range with fiercest fire | 
Some day perchance I'll go!” 

“Flere comes Miss Jane; ah! would that we, 
Like her, were free from care; 

Or would that we were anything 
But what we really are !” 

“ But, goodness me! what means the child ? 
She’s crying, sure as fate! 

‘I wish I'd ne’er been born,’ she says, 
‘Or been a dinner-plate! 

“*T have to read, and write, and sew, 
And work the live-long day; 


” I never have a moment’s time, 


Like other girls, to play. 

“* And there’s mamma, my dear mamma, 
As sick as she can be; 

Ob! dear, oh! dear, if she should die, 
What would become of me?” 

“Tis half-past twelve!” the clock rings out ; 
“Take my advice, good friend— 

Yea, one and all, your murmurs cease, 
The thing you can not mend ; 
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“Far more than half our troubles here 
Are borrowed, that is plain; 

In vain regrets waste not an hour— 
Time lost ne’er comes again. 

“ Whate’er your lot, then, be resigned, 
And bear it patiently ; 

Drive discontent from out your hearts, 
If you would lappy be.” 


———_—_—»-—- oo 


THE PEOPLING OF OTHER WORLDS. 


ALITTLE wriggling mite, looking off from the 
rim of a daisy upon a field dotted with millions 
of those meadow flowers, if it had a mind equal 
to its physical being, might say and believe 
that, of all these white-belted globes, his own 
yellow orb alone was inhabited; that mites 
like itself could not live on these surrounding 
planets; that they were all empty houses, and 
its own little world was the only one-of the 
myriads whitening the boundless space, which 
the Creator had selected and honored as the 
abode of intelligent beings. Thousands of good 
men, with minds of large grasp and reach, may 
look from off the earth into the world-studded 
expanse above; they may count the stars in 
the nearest heaven, and measure and weigh 
them with the reeds and scales of science, and 
yet say and believe, with the mite-minded ani- 
malcule peering over the daisy’s rim, that all 
the millions ‘of those constellated orbs are 
empty houses, built for no intelligent peopling 
—for no purpose except to besprinkle the 
tapestry of this small planet of ours with drops 
of light, to please our eyes for a few hours by 
night. So great are man’s “here and now;” 
so tall the stature of his being to himself; so 
wide a space he and his dwelling fill in creation, 
that as to the mite on the daisy, all outside is 
to him the mere garniture or setting of his 
abode. Thus, doubtless, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of intelligent and Christian men do 
hold this one planet of our occupancy, not only 
as regards all the other members of our own 
sun’s family circle of orbs, but all the myriads 
of worlds which revolve around the other suns 
that dot the common heavens of the material 


universe. But*one in a hundred surely may 
believe, on the clearest analogies reason can 
construct of edtice, that as nature abhors a 
vacuum, sg Nature’s God permits no waste in 
the realm of His creations; that the millions 


-of lesser lights above are not the chips scattered 


about in building the earth for man, nor the 
scaffolding from which it was erected; that 
they are not empty houses, nor built for beasts 
and birds alone, nor for bodiless spirits, but for 
spirits wearing flesh and blood like ourselves, 
with a human nature as finely adapted to the 
faculties and sensibilities of the intellectual 
soul as Adam’s physical being was to his mind 
in the holiest days of his innocence. To those 
thinking differently from this, one might fancy 
that it would be like inbreathing the death- 
damp of a universe of desolation to admit the 
thought that the Almighty Creator had no 
sentient worshipers in all the millions of these 
outlying worlds; that of them all, this one on 
which we dwell is the solitary island of human 
existence—of beings with a living, thinking 
mind; and that here alone are heard the voice 
of prayer and praise, and all the other voices 


of faith, hope, and love. 
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On Phasiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our tn vestigations of the various phenomena of 
Ife. —Qubdanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge, — Hosea Iv. 6, 








PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BRAIN. 


Tue following interesting facts we glean 
from the Circular. They are stated by G. E. 
C. with a pleasing conciseness. 

Modern physiologists have determined the 
existence and locality of eight distinct nervous 
centers or ganglia in the brain. Beginning 
with the largest, they are, Ist, the cerebrum ; 
2d, cerebellum ; 3d, olfactory bulbs ; 4th, corpora 
striata ; Sth, optic thalami ; 6th, corpora quad- 
rigemina ; 7th, ganglion of the tuber anulare ; 
Sth, ganglion of the medulla oblongata. 

The usual mode of determining the functions 
of these several ganglia are, Ist, to observe the 
effect of disease or injury, and 2d, to remove 
the part on a living animal, and to notice the 
result. The last is the most satisfactory of the 
two methods, and is the one usually adopted 
by professors of physiology, in their lectures 
before the class. 

During the course of lectures at Bellevue 
College last winter, on the nervous system, 
the lecturer performed numerous experiments 
upon live pigeons, for the purpose of showing 
the effects produced by the removal of portions 
of the brain. As the brain itself is entirely 
without sensation, the operation causes but 
little pain to the animal, and by closing up the 
wound immediately, the rapid coagulation of 
blood almost instantly checks the violent 
hemorrhage. He first removed the cerebrum 
or large brain. After closing the wound and 
sponging off the blood, the pigeon was placed 
upon its feet on the middle of the table. It 
immediately assumed the attitude and appear- 
ance of profound sleep, from which it could be 
aroused only by the most violent means. Its 
toes being pinched by forceps, it would simply 
try to pull the foot away, without making the 
slightest effort to escape by flying or even 
walking. A pistol was fired close to its ear; it 
gave a slight start, opened its eyes, and again 
relapsed into apparent unconsciousness. All 
power of connecting cause and effect seemed 
to be gone. The animal received impressions 
as well as ever, the spinal cord and other 
ganglia being intact. But the intelligence, the 
memory—the controlling power over all—is 
entirely gone. The animal undoubtedly suffers 
the pangs of hunger and thirst, but makes not 
the least effort to relieve them, and can only 
be kept alive by forcing the food down its 
throat. By this and other experiments, it is 
proved conclusively that the cerebrum is the 
seat of the intellect. 

The next experiment is to remove the cere- 
bellum or little brain. This is by far the more 
delicate of the two, as the bleeding is more 
profuse, and from its situation over the medulla 
oblongata, there is danger that the latter will 
be touched, causing instant death. By great 





care, however, the greater part of the ganglion 
can be removed. The effect is immediate and 
somewhat startling, at least it must be to the 
pigeon. If it attempts to walk, a sprawling 
tumble is all that it can do. An effort at fly- 
ing results in rolling from side to side, and 
finally in falling over backward to the floor. 
It is with the greatest difficulty that the bird 
can keep on its feet, the constant tendency 
being to fall backward. The pigeon is perfectly 
conscious of what is going on around it, and 
makes every effort to escape, but is as helpless 
as though deprived of both legs and wings. The 
animal is suffering from the loss of the power 
to co-ordinate its muscular movements. It 
receives impressions, and endeavors to respond 
to them, but has no control over the action of 
the muscles, and so tumbles about as if intoxi- 
cated. In fact, its movements are precisely 
like those made when under the influence of 
alcohol, as can be easily shown by feeding a 
pigeon on bread dipped in whisky. 

The next function to be demonstrated is that 
presided over by the corpora quadrigemina, or 
optic lobes. They are situated near the center 
of the base of the brain, and are reached by an 
opening at the side of the head. The two lobes 
on the right side are first removed, the wound 
closed, and the pigeon is allowed to walk about 
on the table or floor, a string being attached 
to one leg to prevent his flying. We now try 
to find out what effect, if any, has been pro- 
duced on the functions of sight. Carefully 
bringing the hand near its right eye, the bird 
instantly starts away and tries to escape. The 
right eye, then, or the one on the same side of 
the head we operated upon, is apparently as 
sound as ever. The hand is next brought 
round to the /eft eye and no notice is taken by 
the pigeon of its presence. This experiment is 
repeated in a way to clearly demonstrate the 
total loss of sight in the left eye. 

In this experiment we prove two things. 
First, that the function of sight is presided 
over, or controlled, by the optic lobes; and 
second, that the nerve fibers from each lobe 
cross, or decussate, to the opposite side of the 
head in their distribution. This last fact is also 
demonstrated in other ways. A wound on one 
side of the head will produce paralysis on the 
opposite side of the body. Excitation of the 
nerves of motion on one side of the spinal 
cord will produce muscular movements on the 
other. 

The ganglion of the tuber anulare is next 
selected for examination. This nervous center 
is placed deep in the medulla oblongata, and 
is reached from below. Its removal causes a 
total loss of voluntary motion or will power. 
Remove all the brain but the tuber anulare 
and medulla oblongata, and the animal still 
breathes and makes voluntary movements. 
But break up the tuber anulare and all volun- 
tary motion instantly ceases. 

Experiments on the olfactory bulbs have 
been made, but are not quite so conclusive as 
those already given, chiefly from the difficulty 
of determining loss of smell in lower animals. 
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Injury to the corpora striata has been found 
to produce paralysis of the external muscles of 
respiration. 

The optic thalami are connected with and 
assist the optic lobes, or corpora quadrigemini. 

The last ganglion is that of the medulla ob- 
longata. In one sense, this may be said to be 
the most important nerve center in the brain. 
Everything else may be broken up, and the 
animal still breathes. But touch this small 
spot with your probe, and respiration instantly 
stops, causing death in a very few seconds, by 
apnea. By using artificial respiration, the 
action of the heart and blood-vessels can be 
prolonged. Still, the animal is considered dead 
to all intents and purposes, even though the 
functions of organic life continue active after 
respiration has ceased. 


_— Os ee oo 


BOOTS AND BEAUTY. 
HOW TO DRESS THE FEET. 


WHETHER it be one of the fruits of a certain 
“fastness,” quite observable in many other 
suggestions of feminine attire, or from the 
ripened judgment of a natural vanity, may not 
be pronounced upon, but the truth may be 
uttered boldly—that no lady can be beautiful 
with cold or too tightly dressed feet. Cold 
feet wither the roses of the cheeks, give a 
gaunt, hollow, spiritless expression to the eyes, 
and a pinched, leaden hue to the skin that will 
peer out plainly beneath the cosmetical mask. 
A woman must be comfortable to look happy, 
and she must look happy to merit indorsement 
as a beauty. 

This granted, it behooves every “ beauty” to 
consider her boots, whether or not they have 
heretofore been chosen as a reliable accessory 
to her prized assemblage of charms. First as 
to their fit; the shoe should be made for the 
foot, not the foot made to accommodate itself 
to the fixed proportions of “store” shoes. 
Some few feet may be of the “ready-made” 
class; a far larger number possess an individu- 
ality of form that exacts its own peculiar last 
and measure. Be sure you have a reliable, 
honest knight of St. Crispin who takes a pride 
in the creation of his art and, it may be, exalts 
it in his own estimation beyond its apparent 
claims to respect. A shoemaker should take 
the same sort of personal interest in every pair 
of shoes that goes out from his shop, that an art- 
ist feels when the finished achievements of his 
brain and brush issue from the seclusion of his 
studio. In the shape of a boot lies the secret 
of success ; a large shoe, if well shaped, offers 


. a more alluring charm than an ill-proportioned 


one, even if it boasts Cinderella-like diminu- 
tiveness. Added to this, a shoe that fits—by 
which I mean, one modeled after the foot, not 
into which the foot may be stored—can be 
worn with comfort, even if meriting the epithet 
of “tight.” It will be found that too loose a 
shoe, especially to a thin foot, is decidedly more 
replete with discomfort and -even injury than 
one fitting snugly. It allows constant friction, 
and is prolific of bunions and hard corns, be- 
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sides soon becoming shabby and treading out 
of shape. 

Having secured one self alike from slovenli- 
ness or compression in the fit, the material 
should be chosen for the season’s need. A 
lasting gaiter is unfit for promenade wear, ex- 
cept perhaps in the languor of the dog-days, 
when one saunters rather than walks. Kid, 
even then, will be found lighter, cooler, and a 
better protection to the feet from the heat and 
roughness of the trotioir. For winter wear, the 
serviceable Balmoral stands the prime favorite, 
It may be made of patent leather, united to 
kid, or beaver cloth, of calfskin, of morocco, or 
dressed kid, or of a union of two kinds of mate- 
rials. A pair lined with flannel, and well cov- 
ering the ankles, should be held an indispensable 
item among a lady’s shoe ‘collection. They 
need not be clumsy, and if they should prove 
so, their comfort is a complete compensation, 
The Balmoral has but one drawback: the time 
taken in their lacing. This, to busy people, 
who like to take unpremeditated constitutional 
exercise, and not consume an hour in prepara- 
tions for out-of-doors, is very formidable. The 
Congress boot has convenience to recommend 
it; but they are apt to bind the delicate instep, 
reminding one of the pedal tortures of our sis- 
ters of the Celestial Empire, and so hinder free 
circulation as sometimes to work lasting injury. 
Button boots are tasteful and easily secured to 
the feet by means of the “button-hook.” A 
little practice will render one dexterous in what 
seems at first a difficult operation—that of 
using the hook. 

All buckles, rosettes, or other decorations for 
street boots are so evidently out of place and 
vulgar, that a warning need hardly be given 
against them. Finally, glory in thick boots; let 
the soles be water-proof and substantial, the 
linings be warm, the materials of the best, and 
the workmanship that of the masters of their 
trade. Regard your boots as one of your best 
aids to beauty, and beauty’s bosom friend, 
health. Remember that of all costly things a 
cheap boot costs dearest.—Shoe & L. Reporter.) 


et oe 


QUACES, THEIR ACCOMPLICES, AND 
THEIR VICTIMS. 


[THe Temperance Platform, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, publishes the following statement, which 
ought to shame those religious newspapers into 
decency that advertise quack medicines :] 

“During many years’ experience in the news- 
paper business, we have tried to avoid any com- 
plicity in the crime of defrauding the sick and 
the poor by the sale of quack medicines. Dr. 
Roback once sent us a proposition to advertise 
his ‘Scandinavian Remedies.’ Having occa- 
sion, soon afterward, to pass through Cincin- 
nati, we visited the ‘ Doctor’s’ headquarters, 
and soon became satisfied that Ais was a busi- 
ness unfit to be advertised in any respectable 
journal. The establishment was an extensive 
one, and its main business was the manufacture 
and sale of brandy, intoxicating ‘ stomach 
bitters,’ and other kinds of strong drink. The 





proprietor was a depraved-looking, wheczy, 
asthmatic, alcohol-pickled old Swede, who 
knew about as much of medical science as a 
mule knows of metaphysics. We have since 
learned something of his history. Fifteen 
years ago he came to Philadelphia, and set up 
as a fortune-teller, advertising himself as ‘ late 
astrologer to the King of Sweden.’ He was 
such an impudent and notorious swindler that 
the city authorities broke up his establishment, 
and he fled to New York. In the latter city it 
is supposed that such rascalities may be prac- 
ticed with impunity ; but Roback was a rather 
strong dose even for the Gothamites. He sur- 
rounded himself with serpents, skulls, skele- 
tons, mysterious charts, etc., and wore a scarlet 
robe, embroidered with signs of the zodiac, and 
a conical cap with the insignia of the Egyptian 
magi. The police drove him from the city, 
and he fled to Cincinnati. There he again set 
up as an astrologer, but in a very mild and 
quiet way, and soon gave up fortune-telling 
for the equally dishonest but more profitable 
business of making patent medicines. In this 
he branched out largely, doing business under 
several other names besides his own. Under 
his own name he sold his pills, stomach bitters, 
and brandy; and under assumed names he 
vended nostrums for ‘private’ diseases. He 
spent immense sums in advertising, and in a 
few years accumulated a fortune of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. A short time ago he 
died; but his extensive business is carried on 
by other parties, and his humbugs live after 
him. The board fences, barn doors, and all 
other available places for sticking posters 
throughout the country, are covered over with 
the flaming bills of this besotted old quack ; 
nearly all the drug stores advertise his nos- 
trums and sell them extensively, and nearly all 
the newspapers are prostituted to the infamous 
work of puffing them editorially. The money 
made by druggists in the sate»of these abom- 
inable medicines, and that madé by publish- 
ers in advertising them, as well as the vast 
sum realized by the manufacturer, is filched 
from the pockets of the poor and the sick, who 
are too ignorant to detect the rascality thus 
practiced upon them. 

“ Now, we may be very obtuse, but for the life 
of us we can not see any difference morally 
between quacks and their accomplices. The 
man who knows the villainous character of 
patent-medicine-makers and their nostrums, 
and continues to aid in this nefarious business, 
is a partner in guilt with Roback and his tribe. 
Druggists and newspaper publishers are gen- 
gfally too intelligent to be deceived by the lies 
of medicine-manufacturers, and when they as- 
sist in circulating such lies, thus deceiving the 
unfortunate, and robbing them not only of 
money, but of health also, they should be held 
responsible for their complicity in the crime. 
For it should be regarded as a crime to sell to 
ignorant sick men and women a medicine that 
is not only worthless but positively injurious. 
If a decent regard for the health and life of 
their fellow-men will not deter druggists from 
so infamous a traffic, the power of law should 
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be brought to bear upon them. The patent 
medicine swindle has been carried about far 
enough; and we hereby proclaim every drug- 
gist who sells ‘ Roback’s’ and similar prepara- 
tions, a contemptible swindler. Now and then 
one may be found who is ignorant of the true 
character of such nostrums, and has sold them 
without a suspicion of his complicity with 
swindling. Such an ignoramus has no busi- 
ness to dabble with any kind of medicines, and 
should get out of the business forthwith. If 
people must be murdered by medicines, let the 
work be done in the scientific modes of the 
regular medical profession.” 

. [We have here, on Broadway, in New York, 
several patent or quack medicine palaces, cost- 
ing hundreds of thousands, not to mention a 
score or more of the lesser cod liver oil and 
gin-schnapps fraternity. There is Moffatt’s, 
Brandreth’s, Helmbold’s, and the establish- 
ments of many others, who roll in wealth 
filched from the sick and the poor. 

The very worst enemy with which the tem- 
perance cause has to contend is this quack 
medjcine business. All the elixirs, cordials, 
bitters, sarsaparillas, tonics, and so forth, are 
alcoholic compounds, and create an appetite 
for stimulants. Then follow ale, porter, beer, 
wine, cider, Bourbon, rum, gin, brandy, and 
the whole catalogue of slops, which poison 
and iead to death and hell. Now, we ask, to 
what extent are the regular physicians respon- 
sible for this state of things? Do not they 
prescribe more or less of these beverages? Do 
they, who ought to be the guardians of the pub- 
lic health, give any word of warning against 
the quacks? Or, do they assume a very 
dignified attitude, counting themselves only 
guests, instead of hosts; only visitors, instead 
of entertainers ; mere camp followers, instead of 
true sokliers? Now, we call on these certified 
sheep-skin gentlemen to rally to the rescue. 
The nation is being poisoned in its every pore. 
They must not stand still, mere lookers-on, 
without lifting a hand to stay the plague. The 
clergy, too, should speak out. All good men, 
everywhere, should sound the alarm. Let the 
cry go forth, Down with the quacks !) 


ee 


Sick HeapacuE—Its CavusE AND CURE.— 
Dr. John Burdell, a dentist of New York—not 
the Cunningham man—says: “ Not a case of 
this disease (sick headache) has ever occurred 
within my knowledge, except with the drinkers 
of narcotic drinks (meaning tea and coffee), and 
not a case has failed of being cured on the 
entire renunciation of those drinks. In saying 
this, however, it is by no means claimed that 
there are no cases of sick headache to be found 
except those which owe their origin to tea and 
coffee. I only affirm that I have never known 
of any such cases. Whatever may be said of 
the violations of physical law in other respects, 
tea and coffee may claim sick headache as their 
highly favored representative.” 

[Tobacco produces similar effects—and its 
discontinuance brings relief. A cheap remedy 
for a most painful malady is to “ abstain.”] 
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LADIES’ FALL COSTUMES. 


Turoveu the kind accommodation of our 
neighbor Demorest, of Demorest’s Monthly 
Magazine, we are enabled to furnish our readers 
an objective view of the fashions in ladies’ 
walking and full dress costumes for early 
autumn. The following remarks are descrip- 
tive of the figures in the engraving: 


Fia. 1. Suit of speckled poplin, black and 
white, the skirt plain, and looped with small jet 
Benoiton dress-loopers, over a gray Boulevard 
skirt, braided with black, and edged with a 
box-plaiting, bound with black. The sac 
paletot is cut perfectly straight, and the seams 
left open to the waist, and the center of the 
back is slashed to the waist. The effect is that 
of scarf ends in front, and a straight, plain 
back. It is embroidered with beads in a Greck 
pattern, and edged with a black cord fringe, to 
the ends of which a large jet bead is attached. 
Sleeves long and open, with dress coat sleeves 
beneath. Gray muff. Bonnet of gray velvet, 
trimmed with white velvet Marguerites and 
black velvet leaves. White moire strings. 


Fic. 2. Short dress of striped mohair, green 
and black. Trimming of jet braid and a bias 
fold of the goods, simulating a double skirt, 
and side sashes, to the points of which black 
tassels are attached. Sac of heavy black armure 
silk, trimmed also with jet braid, in a narrower 
width. Green velvet bonnet, embroidered with 
jet, and ornamented with a Benoiton of velvet 
and crimson rose. 

Fie. 3. Cloak and muff of violet plush, over 
asteel gray poplin dress. Bonnet of gray satin, 
edged with jet pendants, and trimmed with 
leaves of violet velvet. 

Fia. 4. A visiting dress of very rich black 
silk, trimmed with triple folds of black satin, 


fastened down with jet nail-heads through the 


center. Handsome black velvet Ristori cloak, 
which describes a mantilla front and circle 
back; it is richly embroidered with silk and 
jet. Black lace hat, with diadem of scarlet 
velvet, also embroidered with jet, and finished 
with jet ornaments. 


Fia. 5. Misses’ short dress of Eugenie blue 
Lyons poplin, bound round the scallops with 
black silk, and ornamented with black silk 
dahlias, over a gray Boulevard, trimmed with 
three rows of blue velvet. Black velvet sack, 
embroidered with jet galloons, and ornamented 
with jet buttons and pendants ; fringe of broad 
passementerie and Benoiton chains. Ermine 
muff. Blue velvet hat, with white ostrich 
plume. 

The general effect of each of these costumes is 
an improvement on thescantiness of the fashions 
of the seasons just past. The hats or bonnets are 
expanded and cover more of the head they are 
intended to adorn. The waterfall is disappear- 
ing, and will soon perish in fashionable oblivion, 
as it should. Braids, which are far more 
natural and comely, are resumed, and in various 
designs more or less tasteful, impart symmetry 
to head and neck. The cloaks and sacs are in 
accordance with physiology, so far as comfort 
in pattern and fit is concerned; while the 
walking dresses are cut short, giving freedom 
of movement and saving material in various 
ways, to say nothing of the elegance, neatness, 
and taste which can be exercised in trimming 
and wearing them without fear of soiling the 
graceful folds in the dust and mire of the 
streets, or having the guthers ruthlessly torn 
out by the fegt of uncouth pedestrians. 








THE FASHIONS. 


WELL, what of them? This: whoever dis- 
covers a new and better mode of dress than 
those hitherto in use, is a public benefactor. 
In dress, five conditions are to be observed, 
viz.: health, comfort, convenience, taste, and 
economy. It is unfortunate that ignorant and 
light-headed creatures abroad should  foist 
upon the public such ridiculous costumes as 
sometimes prevail. The hideous, barbarous 
bag of wadding, vulgarly called a waterfall, i 
one of the most absurd of the foolish modern 
inventions. The bustle, of a few years ago, 
was of the same class. The little chips and 
boxes worn in place of bonnets are not so bad. 
The hard, high, and tight stove-pipe hat—bell- 
crowned or sugar-loaf—worn by men at pres- 
ent, is one of the worst and most uncomforta- 
ble of contrivances. Much of the bald-headed- 
ness prevailing among men—almost never met 
with among women—may be attributed to this 
bad thing. Tight, ill-shaped, and high-heeled 
boots and shces cause ever so many corns, 
bunions, aches, and pains. Compare the shape 
of a fashionable boot or shoe with the shape of 
a natural foot, and note the difference! When 
will shoemakers learn to fit the feet of the suf- 
fering? At one time we have broad and hide- 
ous square-toed shoes; then short, blunt, 
chopped-off toes; then sharp-pointed toes; 
then the more sensible round or duck-billed 
shape was put forward. But even this is im- 
perfect. 

Of tight-laced corsets, tilting crinoline, tight, 
spindle-legged pantaloons, and so forth, we 
shall have more to say at another time. It has 
been suggested that a prize be offered for pat- 
terns and plans for showing the best style of 
dresses for men and women. It is believed 
that inventive Americans may not only surpass 
the world in reapers, mowers, yachts, sewing, 
washing, and wringing machines, but that we 
may teach the world how to dress the most 
sensibly. Shall the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
offer the prize and publish the patterns? 
What say our lady readers ? 


> <i 


GROWTH OF BRAIN. 





A CORRESPONDENT propounds the follow- 
ing: 

Is there anything made or lost in the whole 
brain? Or, can any organ or group of organs 
be increased by cultivation without a propor- 
tionate decrease in the opposite extreme? If 
the higher faculties, by culture, are increased, 
do not the lower or the selfish faculties de- 
crease, and vice versa ? 

To which we make answer—Let us suppose 
a child ten years of age to have a brain deyel- 
oped in perfect harmony. If the culture of 
every faculty and propensity be equal, the 
brain, at full maturity, will possess an equal 
development, every part growing in just pro- 
portion. If, however, one set of faculties are 
exercised chiefly from ten years of age upward, 
the corresponding organs will become enlarged 
and strengthened—not necessarily at the ex- 





pense of the others; but those which are ex- 
ercised most will increase in size and activity 
much more rapidly than those which are ex- 
ercised but little. It does not make the left 
arm smaller by using only the right arm, pro- 
vided there is vitality. enough to feed the left 
arm and maintain its health while the right 
arm is using ten times more of the qualities 
which give growth and strength. But if a 
person has a relatively weak, nutritive system, 
so that he can net sustain a specific growth of 
one part of the brain, and at the same time 
maintain intact the health and size of the other 
portions, it is easy to perceive that the unused 
parts would become smaller. If a man or 
beast in good flesh is deprived of a sufficient 
umount of food, he or it grows thin and be- 
comes a mere skeleton; the flesh that had 
been accumulated before is absorbed to furnish 
fuel to keep up the flame of life. Steamboats 
sometimes get out of fuel, and their managers 
are obliged to burn cabin doors, furniture, and 
other wood-work ; so the human system will 
burn itself upunless it have a supply of fuel 
in the shape of food. 

The brain is not shut up in a tight box 
which can not be enlarged to make room for 
the growth of the brain. When one organ 
grows, it is not obliged to do so at the expense 
of the others. If one organ wants more room, 
or if the whole brain requires more room, the 
skull is absorbed on the inside and built up on 
the outside. It often happens that a single 
organ is more active than others by which it 
is surrounded, and the activity of the one 
organ causes the absorption of the skull di- 
rectly over it to such an extent that the skull 
in that place becomes so thin that a slight pres- 
sure would break it or crush it in; and we 
have known cases where post-mortem examin- 
ation showed the skull to be worn quite 
through over organs which for many years 
had been untommonly active. Thus some- 
times a man after twenty years of age will have 


such an increase of the size of the head that 


the whole skull changes place ; if we may so 
speak, the skull at twenty would be swallowed 
by the skull at forty. It is sometimes a mys- 
tery to people how a hard, bony structure like 
the skull can give way and make room for a 
pulpy substance like the brain. The same 
reason might be applied to oysters and clams. 
They are soft and pulpy, and their shells are 
as hard and a trifle thicker than the human 
skull. But everybody knows that a clam or 
an oyster half grown will go, shell and all, 
into the empty shell of a clam or oyster a year 
or two older. The whole substance of the 
shell changes place ; it is not enlarged merely, 
but completely dissolved and thoroughly re- 
constructed. 
> «<> o 


AN hour passed in sincere and earnest prayer, 
or in conflict with, and the conquest over, a 
single passion or a subtle bosom sin, will teach 
us more of thought, will more effectually 
awaken the faculty and form the habit of reflec- 


tion, than a year’s study in the schools without 
them. 
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“Ir | might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it woald be to 
tell him his fate, If be resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtaes, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,” —De Foe, 
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FORMING CHARACTER, 


* Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


Ir is a fact that human beings Grow. 
They grow straight or crooked, and are 
tall or short, stout or thin, strong or weak, 
light or dark, good or bad, according to 
the pattern—or, as we should say, the 
patterns—after which they are formed; 
and though we may most resemble one, 
we blend in ourselves the natures of our 
two parents. When this blending is 
perfect, when the natures of the two so 
assimilate as to be one in will and sen- 
timent, the effect on offspring is most 
favorable. On the other hand, parents 
who are ill-mated or ill-formed are not 
only incompatible themselves in affec- 
tion, sympathy, and spirit, but they fail 
to impart to their children those quali- 
ties which go to make up a genial na- 
ture, a harmonious, self-regulating body 
and brain. For the even formation of 
character it is all-important that the 
parents be entirely agreed. The two 
wills should be blended into one; they 
should act, think, and feel in unison. 
Then the best results may be hoped for. 
And he who is so fortunate as to descend 
from such a union is far more likely than 
others to be happily disposed and to 
make life a success. 

QUARRELING PARENTS, QUARRELING 
CHILDREN. When parents are not adapt- 
ed to each other, they will not agree, and 
their differences and lack of harmony 
will appear in their children. The pain- 
ful spectacle of quarreling parents is too 
often seen; it is like a house divided, 
that can not stand. The spirit of discord- 
ant parents is both inherited by their 
children, and also taken on by example. 
Such must undergo a very great change 
—which is possible—to be ever at peace 
or in the way of domestic prosperity. 








or four years old, and yet his young 
parents can not manage him. It is fear- 
ful to witness an exhibition of his tem- 
per; and then each parent declares that 
the child is unlike him or her. Very 
young or immature people are more 
likely than others to become the parents 
of fiery-tempered and ungovernable chil- 
dren, and the little “ perpetual motion” 
thrashes and bangs about the house like 
one “possessed.” Whipping fails to 
subdue the turbulent nature, and the 
young mother gives up in despair. The 
boy soon discovers that he is master of 
the house. The tender-hearted father 
dreads to cross his child and fears to 
deny his demands. The ignorant or in- 
different nurse, regarding him “a spoiled 
child,” teases and stirs him up just to 
see him rave. If he wants broken glass, 
a pocket-knife, scissors, and the like, he 
must have them. Ofcourse more serious 
trouble is brewing, and very soon a ¢ca- 
tastrophe occurs ; but if he escapes with 
his life, it’s no matter. Is not that boy 
forming character? Notice how his 
head bulges out just at the root of the 
ears, at Destructiveness.* These organs 
are growing every day by what the 
mind feeds upon. He is now nine or 
ten years old. He is without a sense of 
obedience, and much less of integrity or 
devotion ; “must have his own way,” 
so say his over-indulgent parents, and 
money to spend. Instead of going to 
school, he plays truant, misleads or is 
misled by others; gets into bad com- 
pany and worse habits, and is now, when 
fourteen, quite lawless. His parents 
would have him go to Sunday-school, 
but he will not; they would have him 
learn some useful calling, but he has 
nothing in view, and can not decide on 
anything. He is now eighteen; has tried 
half-a-dozen different trades, and dislikes 
them all. He became a clerk in a store, 
but, from inattention, carelessness, and 
doubtful honesty, was “not wanted.” 
His parents are distressed, seeing the 
waywardness of their son, and no hope 
of his ever amounting to anything. 
Neither cloves, cinnamon, spices, nor 
cologne can neutralize the smell of filthy 
tobacco with which his “ bad breath” is 
now tainted. Where he spends his 
evenings till a very late hour, his parents 





* See the Phrenological Bust for the location of the 





But the child is here. He is only three 


— 


do not know. He is yet “ forming 
character.” But why follow this child 
of sin and sorrow further? The sequel 
may be inferred. Without a purpose, 
without.occupation, without ambition to 
be useful or to do good, he sinks rapidly 
into a life of dissipation, from which the 
prayers of a heart-broken mother and 
the too late appeals of a well-meaning 
but mistakenly kind father can not avail. 
Look at that young man now. He isa 
low, coarse, gross, , blear-eyed, foul- 
mouthed, profane sensualist. His char- 
acter is now formed and fixed! A few 
steps farther and he comes to the end 
of a miserable life. Bad tobacco, bad 
whiskey, and bad women finish him. 
He attends all the races, assists in drink- 
ing saloons, gambles, gets up swindling 
lotteries and other gift-swindling con- 
cerns—it may be in the name of charity— 
advertises to send fifty-dollar * gold 
watches for $5 40 or thereabouts, turns 
quack doctor and sells quack medicines, 
tries his hand at counterfeiting, or forg- 
ing bank notes and checks, robbing stores, 
post-offices, and persons, and of course 
is hunted, detected, arrested, brought 
to justice, and imprisoned. He is now 
incarcerated for one of his many wicked 
crimes, all of which may be seen in his 
Jace. His real character, so long form- 
ing and partially concealed, now reveals 
itself. Though in prison, he is incorrig- 
ible. He is punished into submission, 
and works or drags out the term for 
which he was sentenced. He is again 
free. His reputation follows him. Who 
wants to employ him now? He will not 
work; but, as “ birds of a feather flock 
together,” he returns to his former 
haunts of vice and crime, commits arson 
or murder, and the executioner closes 
the scenes of a worse than worthless 
life. 
This is the way in which hundreds of 
young men are forming their characters 
to-day! In many-cases human agency, 
through temperance and religious in- 
fluences, may avail much; in others, 
nothing but the grace of God can avert 
the downward course of the perverse 
and willful victim. How true it is that 
“the way of the transgressor is hard !” 
But there is another way of forming 
character, of a far different stamp, in 
which the beautiful image may be made 





organs. 


to reflect the high attributes of God who 
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made it—attributes which are high, holy, 


_ heavenly, such as may be seen only in 


those who know His will and doit. The 
first condition to be taught the child is 
obedience to rightfully constituted au- 
thority, then respect, then justice, kind- 
ness, faith, hope, meekness, industry, fru- 
gality, the regulation, restraint, and 
subordination of appetite, ambition, af- 
fection, love of money, of display, and 
to do all things in accordance with the 
will of God, as indicated in the Holy 
Scriptures. He whose character is formed 
after such a pattern will live a circum- 
spect life, and grow in grace to the end. 
How beautiful, how sublime is the life, 
and even the death, of a good man! In 
life he will be guarded against tempt- 
ations, and guided in the paths of pros- 
perity, happiness, and peace. 
=<» + 


BAST AND WEST. 


To keep a people UNITED, it is indispensable 
that the means for cheap and free intercourse 
among themselves be had. Isolation simply 
means separation. Every new avenue open 
for trade, commerce and travel is an addi- 
tional link to unite and bind closer the people 
of different states and nations. Make it con- 
venient for the people East and West, North 
and South, to visit, exchange products, and 
thus to become acquainted with and to help 
each other, and no standing army will be 
necessary to keep the peace. 

Had it not been for the irrepressible con- 
flict between freedom and slavery—an utter 
incompatibility between the democracy of one 
and the aristocracy of the other—there would 
have been no war between the States North 
and South. That great natural highway, the 
Mississippi River, and the main line railway, 
will serve to reunite North and South; while 
the great lakes in the North, and the Trunk 
Railway East and West, will tend to consolidate 
all our people and all our interests into one, 
Instead of one Atlantic and Pacific Railway, 
we shall, in twenty years, need half a dozen. 
The West is being rapidly peopled and devel- 
oped. In the course of a few years the entire 
Rocky Mountain regions will be teeming with 
its millions of miners, and the great prairies 
and plains will be alive with farmers. The 
East—the best nursery ground in the world— 
will continue to grow men and women, and to 
educate them in the arts, sciences, and mechan- 
ics. She will also manufacture mowing-ma- 
chines and mouse-traps, sewing-machines and 
school-books. The South will grow sugar and 
cotton, and the North will refine the one and 
work up the other. There will be an exchange 
of labor and of products, mutually advan- 
tageous to all concerned, There will be no 
selfish dog-in-the-manger policy—no isolation 
or exclusiveness; we will have a uniform cur- 





rency, uniform laws, free education, and no 
special favors or privileges. Each may choose 
his calling and the section of country where 
he would settle. 

Years ago the lakes and the old New York 
and Erie Canal served as the channel of in- 
tercourse between New England and the Mis- 
sissippi. Then the New York Central Rail- 
road divided the traffic with the Canal. After- 
ward, the New York and Erie Railroad was 
built, and came in for a share, and soon the 
Pa. Central, Baltimore and Ohio, Charleston 
and Memphis, and, over the borders, the 
Grand Trunk in Canada, were built and put 
in operation. At present these few lines are 
entirely inadequate to move the vast amount 
of freight and passengers passing to and fro, 
and every day increasing. For slow and 
heavy freight a ship canal around Niagara 
Falls, connecting the lakes, is necessary ; 
another between Norfolk, Va., and the Ohio 
River, is also demanded ; and in many sections, 
new Eastern and Western railways must scon 
be built. Just now a lake shore railway, from 
Oswego to Lewiston, is projected, and will be 
built. It will cross the Niagara River on a 
much lower grade than the present suspension 
Bridge Road, and will form a trunk line with 
Detroit, Chicago, Omaha, and San Francisco, 
in the West; and with the East, through a short 
cut, ota the Hoosic Tunnel, to Boston and 
Portland. This new road will become a suc- 
cessful competitor of the Grand Trunk in 
Canada, and of that great monopoly the New 
York Central. It will have an easy grade on 
the south shore of Lake Ontario, near the line 
of the old ridge road, and pass through a re- 
gion of the most healthful and delightful 
country in America. 

It will not be many years before our country 
will become the great highway of the world. 
We lie on a line between Europe, India, 
China, and Japan. All our Eastern and Wes- 
tern railways will participate in the through 
traffic. Portland in the East, and San 
Francisco in the West, will be great railway 
depots, while Boston,- Buffalo, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Salt Lake City, etc., will be way 
stations; and the Northern and Southern lines 
will all he feeders to those running East and 
West, 

Who can conceive the magnitude of our 
future? This is a great country. 


———=—0 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Our readers will find, in an elaborate bio- 
graphy of the late General Curtis, which we 
will present in our next number, an interesting 
sketch of'some of the more prominent incidents 
connected with the military operations con- 
ducted in the West during our late war. It is 
purposed, also, among other good things, to 
give a rejoinder, by Mrs. George Washington 
Wyllys, to the article recently published in the 
North American Review, under the caption of 
“ A Plea for Bachelors,” and an article on “ Our 
Social Relations,” by John Neal, Esq. 





Fatt Fars anp Catrie-Snows.—This is 
the favorite season of the year—the most beau- 
tiful month of the twelve—when our thrifty 
farmers and fruit-growers, our ingenious me- 
chanics, and our enterprising manufacturers 
assemble in their county seats and State cap- 
itals to take account of the year’s progress and 
products. They compare notes, and compete 
for prizes. Each brings his best pigs and pota- 
toes, plows and pumpkins, apples, pears, and 
quinces. There are in the tents and stalls 
great mountains of breathing beef—good-na- 
tured bulls, gentle cows, with tired calves; 
short horns, long horns, and no horns—Dur- 
hams, Devons Ayrshires Alderneys, Here- 
fords, Galloways, etc., each with excellent 
points. Horses of all sizes, colors, and qualities 
—Arabians, for speed ; Normans, for artillery; 
Clevelands, for roadsters ; Clydesdales, for the 
plow; Hunters, for the saddle; Blackhawks 
and Morgans, for families and physicians; 
Shetlanders, for boys and girls. What spirit! 
What speed! What power! What pride! 
[But we beg the managers not to turn these, 
their most useful annual exhibitions, into those 
low, miserable, and wicked horse races where 
gamblers, tipplers, and thieves do congregate, 
to the shame and disgust of all decent people. ] 
Look at the innocent, timid, beseeching-faced 
sheep. They almost ask you to open the gate 
and release them from their prison-pens, that 
they may hie to their green pastures, Here 
are the long-wooled Leicestershires; there the 
fine-wooled Merinos; here the dark-faced and 
best of all mutton-shecp—the hardy, handsome 
Southdowns. Farther on are the lazy, lymph- 
atic, adipose pigs—Suffolks, Berkshires, Es- 
sexes, Chesters, Chinese; you will see no 
“ Land-Pikes” at these shows. 

Now let us look at the poultry. What a 
chattering among the Chittagongs, Shanghaes, 
Dorkings, Black Spanish, Polanders, Sea- 
brights, Bantams, Burmahs! See how those 
gobblers strut! wonder if they dream of Christ- 
mas, or of their certain fate ? 

What apples! What pears! And how fra- 
grant the golden quinces! Won't they flavor 
the apple-sauce? Do look at the grapes! 
What beets, turnips, and squashes! “Oh, 
my! where did they come from?” Notice 
the sun-burnt men trying the new pumps, 
straw cutters, fanning mills, mowers, and reap- 
ers; while the good women are examining 
new ranges, stoves, churns, clothes washers, 
wringers, sewing machines, and other labor- 
saving implements. All are having a good 
time generally. Returning each to his home, 
reflecting on what he has seen, he determines 
to improve his stock, improve his seeds, roots, 
plants, fruits, machinery—and last, but not 
least, he resolves to improve his wife, his chil- 
dren, and HIMSELF. The next annual fair shall 
bring him a prize for something, if it be only 
for a potato. So the spirit of useful rivalry 
and competition is awakened, and great good 
to the nation and the world is the result. 

P.S.—Keep away from the side shows—of 
two-headed calves, five-legged sheep, striped 

igs, gambling tables, and drinking saloons, 

uy a season ticket, and “look out for pick- 
pockets,” 
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THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA.. 


THEIR CAPACITY AS SERVANTS— RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF, ETC., ETC. 


Tue emigrants from the Celestial Empire 
who have taken up their residence in the 
Golden State still retain their national charac- 
teristics, and do not in the least conform to 
American habits and customs. Speaking just 
enough of our language in their broken manner 
to make themselyes understood, is all they de- 
sire; and farther than this they seem either 
unwilling or unable to progress. During a 
two years’ residence in California I had every 
opportunity for studying their peculiarities, 
there being many of them employed as servants 
in private families, and with few exceptions I 
found them, when well trained, extremely 
neat, obliging, and obedient. I saw none but 
male servants among them—the females being 
low, abandoned creatures, and unfit for any 
capacity in respectable families. The men did 
our washing, ironing, and cooking; and as it is 
a well-established fact that Californians are 
luxurious livers, they who minister to their 
palates and preside over the culinary depart- 
ment of their homes must be well skilled in the 
mysteries of cookery—and I think I can safely 
say that never have I partaken of a better or 
more palatable dinner than that prepared by 
the hands of a Chinaman! 

As I before said, they are extremely particu- 
ular, and I well remember when “Hop,” our 
help, seemed rather inefficient for all the tasks 
which were devolving upon him, and a girl 
was engaged toshare his labors. The time for 
her arrival came, and “Hop” was on the qué 
vive of expectation, and no doubt at the same 
time on the alert for any exhibition, on her 
part, of what, to him, seemed like inefficiency 
or negligence; for no sooner was the dinner 
over and the “dishes washed,” than “ Hop” 
removed the goblets, one by one from the 
closet, and carrying them to the window, then 
holding them up between his dusky face and 
the light, muttered in the greatest disgust, 
“ No good, Meilican man! No good, Mellican 
man!” “No good American! No good 
American!” This event seemed to decide him 
as te his future course of action, for he was so 
quarrelsome with the new-comer that we were 
obliged to discharge her at once. 

Nearly every mountain town, as well as each 
of the larger towns of California, has its portion 
which is designated, as “China Town,” and 
here such of them as have the means carry on 
their various kind of business and engage in 
their respective vocations. The merchant may 
be seen at his counter in the loose blouse and 
flowing pants which is the:prevailing costume, 
dealing out. Chinese sugar, rice; opium, and 
tétiated to his brother customers, and smoking 
his native cigarétte just as contentedly as his 
luxurious .neighbor a little farther “up town” 
does his “Spanish best.” : 

Here, too, you will see advertised, in Chinese 
characters, “ Chee-Mung & Choo-Chong, Laun- ; 
drymen.” They seem to be well patronized, 
not only by the miners, but also by many fam- 
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ilies, who find it convenient to send “out” 
their washing occasionally. The clothes un- 
dergo what would seem a very singular pro- 
cess. They are carried to a stream of clear, 
pure water, and being dipped into it they are 
aca taken out and dashed forcibly against a 
large rock, and thus with alternate dipping 
and dashing they are made clean (with per- 
haps a slight rubbing of the hands, if neces- 
sary), after which they are “blued” and 
“starched” with a preparation of their own 
importation, and hung up or spread out to 
dry. When thoroughly dry, the irons are 
heated, and the sprinkling and ironing process 
goes on at one and the same time. Each gar- 
ment is placed separately upon the ironing- 
cloth, and with a mouth full of water the 
dusky laundryman blows a fine mist, in a man- 
ner peculiar to himself, over the garment as it 
is being smoothed. Notwithstanding this may 
seem a very strange and unsatisfactory manner 
of proceeding, yet when complete the clothes 
very often present a fine appedrance, which 
could not fail to please the most fastidious 
housewife, providing she had seen nothing of 
the singular process through which they had 
been carried. 

The religious belief entertained by the Chi- 
nese, or at least that ignorant portion of them 
which we meet here, is very remarkable. The 
long, dark hair (the tail) which is worn in a 
solitary braid, extending below the knees, and 
sometimes to the feet, seems to be regarded by 
them with a feeling akin to veneration; and 
no sooner does poor “ John” lose his chief or- 
nament (which is not a rare circumstance, as 
the Americans punish petty crimes by depriv- 
ing him of it), than the poor victim is regarded 
by his fellows as a lost soul, not only for time, 
but eternity; and. his bones ape not. allowed to 
rest with those of his.kindred upon.their native 
soil. They bury their dead in a very yncere- 
monious manner, and itis not ynusual after 
the heavy rains to.see-the rade coffin of poor 
John protruding from. beneath, the little mound 
of earth where they have laid him. They are 
not forgetfal- of their lost ones, however, but 
visit them. oceasionally in their silent homes, 
carrying with them their favorite drinks and 
edibles, seeming, as they do, to regard this as a 
peculiar expression of regret and mourning on 
their part, and o1fe which is received with due 
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appreciation by their dead. After gratifying 
their own appetites, they leave a rare portion 
for the sleeping brother, who may partake at 
leisure. This custom seems to have become a 
portion of their religious ceremony, which is 
rigidly*adhered to, until a suitable opportunity 
offers to remove the bones, when they are re- 
moved to China for future burial— Mrs. Wilkin- 
son's California Sketches. 
ee te 


PAPAL ENTERPRISE IN LOUISIANA. 


“Tue Rev. Dr. Chaplin, of the Baptist 
Training-School for Colored Preachers, says 
in a late report: ‘ The Catholics have imported 
sizty priests into the State of Louisiana to edu- 
cate the blacks. This looks like work. These 


sixty act in concert; move together like one .- 


man—one man trained and armed for service. 
The Council at Baltimore adopted the pro- 
gramme sent from Rome, and have already 
embodied their resolution in living men.’” 

To this the Christian Intelligencer, Reformed 
Dutch, says: “All honor to the Romanists! 
Their zeal is most praiseworthy. While other 
bodies are thinking or discussing, Holy Mother 
acts, She has no scruple about bjack skins, or 
red, or white. In this matter she is truly catho- 
lic, ready to operate anywhere, among any 
class, and in any way, so as to gain her end. 
We do not think her proselytism will amount 
to much among the freedmen as a race, for 
they will prefer the freer and more demonstra- 
tive worship of Protestants; but the effort 
shows a degree of interest and activity worthy 
of Rome’s palmiest days. And while she con- 
tinues to have so much life and energy in her 
missions, she can afford to smile at the hope- 
ful vaticinations of decay feunded upon the 
loss of her temporal power. A Church which, 
whatever her corruptions, has enough truth 
and life to maintain numerous and costly mis- 
sions, can not die.” 

{In America there is a free and open sea in 
which all may fish for men. Our wish is that 
the best fishermen may be instrumental in say- 
ing the most souls. Let alt religious denom- 
inations put away prejudice, and vie with each 
other in educating, elevating, and spiritualiz- 
ing both black and white, and God wil] bless 
their efforts. ] 
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Tue Nationa DesBTs OF THE WORLD. 
The statistical tables, as just published by the 
British Government, give the subjoined list 
of the principal national debts, with the date 


to which each.is made up. The calculations 
are made on a gold basis. 


Per Head 
Date, Nathn Total Debt. of 
Population. 
1865. ..... Great Britain ...... $4,041,446,640....... $138 
1865. ..... United States. ..... 2,794,367, 730. . Seees 
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1867.] 
IRA ALDRIDGE, 

THE COLORED TRAGEDIAN, 
Wuoss death in Poland has been recently an- 
nounced, was born in New York city about the 
year 1820. His father was a colored pteacher 
in Church Street, and intended Ira for the 
ministry. With that view he sent him at an 
early age to England to be educated. The 
youth, however, did not take kindly to the 
course marked out for him, but having very 
early imbibed a taste for theatricals, turned his 
attention to the stage. He took an active and 
prominent part in juvenile performances, and 
at length made his appearance on the public 
stage. His first performance before a popular 
audience was at the Royalty Theater, London. 
where he at once made a favorable impression, 
The subsequent career of the young African 
Roscius, as he was called in England and other 
portions of the United Kingdom, was attended 
with the most brilliant success, He became a 
recognized favorite, and was held to be one of 
the most faithful delineators of the immortal 
Shakspeare, always commanding crowded 
houses at the leading theaters of London. As 
he advanced in reputation he ventured to ap- 
pear in various Continental cities, at first play- 
ing with an English company ; but difficulties 
arising in various ways, he determined on try- 
ing the novel—but as the result proved success- 
ful—experiment of giving his own Shaksperian 
parts in English, while the native company 
used their own language. A complete master 
ofMfis art, Ira Aldridge was enabled to accom- 
plish in this way what was never attempted 
before. Throughout the chief capitals of Eu- 
rope his ability was acknowledged by all; 
decorations having been conferred upon him 
by various sovereigns, as well as the more sub- 
stantial testimonials of crowded audiences. He 
was remarkably popular in Russia, and very 
successful at Constantinople, where he per- 
formed with a French company. In the Otto- 
man capital theatrical celebrities but rarely ap- 
pear. Ristori, who was there some time since, 
was considered to have made the greatest hit, 
but it fell very much short of Ira Aldridge’s 
success, as was attested by the crowded houses 
that witnessed his performances up to the last. 
This was a striking appreciation of the force of 
his genius from a very mixed population, such 
in fact as is only to be met with in the city of 
the Sultan. In Germany, Aldridge was looked 
on as performing the Shaksperian characters 
with marked ability, but in England has not 
often appeared in any of Shakspeare’s plays, 
except Othello and the Merchant of Venice. 
In Zanga, Orozembo, Zorambo, Rolla, Hugo (in 
the Padlock), and other characters, the physi- 
ognomy of which suits his color, he was thought 
to display rare excellence. He was also a good 
comedian. In his personations of character he 
appeared to realize with remarkable exactness 
and vigor the conception of the dramatist. His 
style at once seized on an audience and com- 
manded their closest attention and admiration. 
Perhaps his best réle was Othello, whom he is 
said by our consul at Odessa to resemble much 
in character and demeanor. 
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Some years ago a law procedure, affecting 
his domestic relations, attracted much attention 
in London. His wife was a white woman. 
At the time of his death he was fulfilling an 
engagemept in Poland. He was engaged to 


appear at the Academy of Music, in this city, 


during the month of September. 

The head of this eminent colored man was 
very much larger then the average size for a 
white man, which, as is generally known, is 
above the negro type, of head. According to 
the measurements sent us by the American 
consul at Odessa, it was about twenty-three 
and a half inches in circumference. Referring 
to our portrait we find the indications of an ex- 
cellent combination of the organs, a fair balance 
of the intellectual faculties. The knowing or- 
gans were predominant, Individuality, Eventu- 
ality, Language, Form, Locality, and Time 
were large, and gave his mind the tendency to 
inquire, examine, observe, and hold in memory 
tenaciously whatever he deemed worthy of at- 
tention. The high forehead denoted a sympa- 
thetic nature and considerable ability to read 
character. Large Human Nature and very 
large Imitation qualified him to enter into the 
spirit of dramatic impersonation, and assume 
with unusual facility the various phases of hu- 
man character as he understood them. He had 
also much force, resolution, and positiveness ; 
much more fire and pluck than is a dispositional 
characteristic of his race. The width between 
the ears exhibits a large degree of Destructive- 
ness, while the facial indications of Combative- 
ness show a good degree of it. His social 
nature was strong, evincing warmth of affec- 
tion for friends, children, and home. His 
interest in woman was far from weak. In fact, 
we are led to believe that he excelled most in 
those plays which represent life as associated 
with the domestic circle, or wherein earnest- 
ness of affection and vigor of action should 
characterize the performance. He evidently 
possessed large Approbativeness; but his Se- 
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cretiveness and Caution being also strongly | 
marked, rendered him prudent, careful, and 
shrewd in the prosecution of whatever ambi- 
tious designs he may have cherished. Com- 
mendation—the applause of the world—was 
acceptable to him, but he was not the one.to 
manifest any special desire or appetite forit, He 
picked up information rapidly in his associa- 
tions with the world, and had much facility in 
adapting what he learned to his needs and pur- 
poses. He did not go through the werld 
blindfold, but kept his eyes and ears open, 
gathering much from experience that was prof- 
itable. The negro is physiognomically striking, 
and evidences the directness of his origin. His 
superior talents furnish a strong testimonial in 
favor of those who advocate negro equality ; 
but unfortunately his, like that of Fred Doug- 
las, is an isolated case, and proves only rare 
possibilities or outcroppings from the common 
stock. Morally considered, Mr. Aldridge pos- 
sessed a very happy organization, such as is 
desirable in the case of any one, white or black. 
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ACQUISITIVENESS VS. BENEVO- 
LENCE.—No. 1. 


BENEVOLENCE may shake her pure hands 
and say: “ Not a drop of the blood of Acquisi- 
tiveness runs in my veins! Acquisitiveness is 
of the earth, earthy! J am from heaven.” 
And this she may say, not in the spirit of 
Pharisaism or pride, but in ignorance of the 
fact that Acquisitiveness has a strong arm on 
which she may lean, and coffers, full of silver 
and gold, into which she may put her hand 
and take out what she will; for Acquisitive- 
ness—if well brought up and properly trained 
—is never stingy, and never locks up his coffers 
and puts the keys in his pocket for fear his sis- 
ter Benevolence will help herself too freely, 
but puts the keys into the hands of Beneyo- 
lence, and tells her to grow strong and flourish 
on his bounty. 

The mutual relation of Acquisitiveness and 
Benevolence, and the value of each to the 
other, has not been sufficiently considered or 
frankly acknowledged, even by firm believers 
in Phrenology. 

Benevolence is supposed to be—and is—one 
of those “ bumps” that allies man to the skies ; 
while Acquisitiveness is supposed to be—but is 
not—one of those “bumps” that binds a man 
fast to the earth, and that ought to be torn out 
of the brain, root and branch, and worked at 
with all the patience that is sometimes spent 
on Canada thistles, that it may be utterly 
exterminated. 

“Look,” says the man of large Benevolence, 
“look at that man, look at his palace, look at 
his carpets, look at his furniture, look at his 
paintings, look at his equipage, look at his 
selfishness, look at his Acquisitiveness! He 
does not give away half as much as a poor 
man. Missionary societies, benevolent socie- 
ties, orphan asylums, homes for the aged, hos- 
pitals for disabled soldiers—all these have to 
live without him. The great founders of good 
institutions for the race never get a dollar out 
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of him. He spends all his money on himself. 
He keeps it all within the inclosure of himself, 
and the secret of it all is—his organ of Acquisi- 
tiveness. If there were no such organ in the 
brain, how much nobler men would be!” 
Stop, O man of Benevolence, for those who 
hear you talk, add, as a natural inference from 
what you say, that God is the author of evil. 
But he is not. He has never put into any 
man’s brain an organ that has not a priceless 
value. Every organ has its uses, and its noble 
uses, too. And when you say that the secret of 
that man’s selfishness is his organ of Acquisi- 
tiveness, you slander the works of the Creator. 

You have a child—a pampered, spoiled child 
—you have made him so, and yet you look at 
him and say: “The Creator made a great mis- 
take in creating children. There ought to have 
been no such period in the life of the race as 
childhood. There never ought to have been 
any children—there never ought to be any 
more, for children are a great curse to them- 
selves and everybody else. Look at my child.” 
Now your child fails entirely to show how 
divine a thing a child may be made, and that 
man’s Acquisitiveness fails entirely to show 
how divine a thing Acquisitiveness may be 
made. Both have been wrongly, wretchedly 
trained, and -yet both are needed in the world. 

If children should cease to be, where would 
the race come from, in future ? 

If the organ of Acquisitiveness should be 
blotted out of the human brain, where would 
Benevolence get money to spend? Nowhere. 
Her income would stop—her resources would 
fail. She might continue to walk the earth 
with love in her eye, and pity in her face, and 
kindness in her touch, but what could she do? 
Could she provide for the necessities of the 
sick and the suffering? Could she say: “My 
Acquisitiveness—or the Acquisitiveness of 
others—has acquired a large property, that I, 
Benevolence, may do a large work in the 
world, and now I will satisfy your hunger and 
your thirst, and clothe you, that you may not 
shiver with the cold? 

Could she do all this? No. All she could 
do would be to reach forth her hands, and 
with pity in her eye, but no money in her 
purse, say: “ Depart in peace—be ye warmed 
and filled.” 

Thus her work on earth would soon cease to 
be a great work or a useful work, for pitiful 
looks and pitiful words are often but airy 
nothings in the great sea of human suffering. 
Money, however much despised by some, is a 
great, substantial good, and blessings on the 
organ of Acquisitiveness that knows how to 
make it. 

Go on, oh, most useful organ—expand, 


strengthen, and incite the man, in whose brain 
you live, to patient, persevering, money-mak- 
ing toil, that Benevolence may not work in 
vain, and spend her strength in useless efforts, 
or still more useless desires. 

And Benevolence—may she understand how 
great would be her poverty, how mocking and 
tantalizing her warmest impulses, and how 
wearisome and unsuccessful all her undertak- 
ings, if she could not look, for help, to Acquis- 
itiveness. 
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OLD CRELE. 


Turoven the kindnes: of our esteemed cor- 
respondent, Mrs. Helen J. Underwood, Portage 
City, Wisconsin, we are enabled to lay before 
our readers a short sketch of Joseph Crele, or 
“Old Orele” as he was called, who was the 
oldest man of his generation, being one hundred 
and forty-one years of age at the time of his 
death, which occurred last year at his home in 
Caledonia, near Portage City, Wisconsin. 

“Old Crele” was of French origin, and was 
born in the year 1725. The place of his birth 
is somewhat obscure, one authority placing it 
in Montreal, and the other near the city of 
Detroit. How his youth and early manhood 
were spent is unknown, or unrecorded, if 
known. About the year 1755 he visited New 
Orleans, and while there he married his first 
wife, he being then thirty years old. He lived 
in that city for many years, and afterward re- 
moved, with his third wife, who was an Indian 
woman, to Wisconsin, where he lived more after 
the fashion of his Indian wife than of civiliza- 
tion. 

A lady, a near neighbor of “ Old Crele,” thus 
describes his habits: “ He lived only a short 
distance from our home. I never could talk 
to him much, as he spoke the French and 
Indian languages only; but often saw him 
chopping wood, carrying water, aiid working 


- in his garden. This was but a few years ago. 


His daughter, Madame Po Guetts, was then 
seventy years old, and she, his youngest daugh- 
ter by his Indian wife, said he was not married 
to his first wife until he was thirty years old. 
He could not, I am sorry to say, be cited as a 
living testimony of the life-preserving benefit 
of temperance, save, perhaps, his freedom from 
the Anglo-Saxon strife after wealth, and the 
mental exhaustion which shortens so many 
lives. He lived much as do the Indians of this 
section. He smoked almost incessantly, and 
in his later life, at least, was not strictly a tem- 
perate man as regards drink. But he seldom 
or never got drunk. He did not seem to die of 
‘old age,’ even at his advanced period of life. 
He suffered intense pain, so much so, that he 
begged of his friends to kill him, in order to 
be relieved from his great sufferings.” 

Up to within a period of ten years ago he 
appears to have preserved excellent health. 
The Madson (Wisconsin) Argus thus speaks 
of him at that time: 

“ There is an older citizen than Peter Nassau, 
of Pomfret, Vt., in Wisconsin. He is called 
‘Old Crele’ and was born in the city of 
Montreal one hundred and thirty years ago. 
His memory is distinct for a period of one 
hundred and seventeen years. He was married 
at New Orleans a century ago, and now resides 
with one of his grandchildren, who is upward 
of sixty years old. He is still hale and hearty, 
and does not appear to be over seventy.” 

eee 

Many are constantly deceiving themselves in 
the attempt to pursue a life of rigid probity, 
inasmuch as they mistake the love of virtue 
for the practice of it. 





DEACON PILLSBURY’S ORCHARD. 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS DIRECTED. 


DEACON PILLSBURY was not only a deacon 
“in good and regular standing” in the Church, 
but a very good man. His seat in the sacred 
temple was rarely empty. He never stayed at 
home for bad weather, and whenever the bell 
rang of a week-day evening, to call the people 
to praise and prayer, the deacon was often 
heard to say to his sons: “Come, boys, we 
must hitch up and go to meeting. It'll never 
do to tell the good Lord, at the last day, that 
we lived a mile and a half from the church, 
and so couldn’t go up to his courts, for he'd 
turn round and ask us how many shows and 
such like places we went to, and then we'd be 
pretty mum, I’m thinking.” 

One of the boys—either Matthew or Arthur— 
always started for the barn at once, convinced 
by the sound argument, although they did 
wish sometimes that “father wouldn’t have 
quite so many crotchets in his head, or that 
he’d give up that one about going to meeting 
all the time.” 

Deacon Pillsbury’s goodness did not, by any 
means, all lie in going to meeting. He always 
tried to do not only about right, but quite right. 
He never failed to pay his debts, to the last 
cent, and he gave all he could to charitable 
objects. More than this, he tried, as he said, 
“to set a good example before everybody, and 
not let his preaching be better than his - 
tice.” He succeeded pretty well, but, unf®rtu- 
nately, he not only “set a good example before 
everybody, but a very fine orchard, too, and 
while he prayed most earnestly, “ Lead us not 
into temptation,” and would not, for all the 
orchards in the world, have had anybody else 
led into temptation, there hung from rich green 
boughs in his sightly orchard, golden fruit, and 
boys, without the help of any serpent, plucked 
and ate. At first they were firm in their stead- 
fastness, and only stood and looked over the 
wall, and wished they owned such an orchard, 
and had nothing to do but eat apples. This, 
however, did not last long, for looking is but a 
step from yielding, and over the wall and up 
the trees they went, and gladdened their eyes 
and satisfied their stomachs with what was not 
their own. This always stirred up the Deacon 
to discourse upon his favorite theme, justice, 
and to do all he could to execute justice upon 
the boys who carried off so many bushels of 
his apples. “The great trouble with the world 
is that there’s too much mercy in it,” he said, 
“ and so everything is at loose ends.” With this 
firm conviction, no boy once in his grasp was 
released until well shaken or well whipped; 
but still the apples went off as fast as ever. 
None of the boys on whom “justice” was exe- 
cuted were reclaimed. 

Now it happened one day that Harry Drew, 
a boy of honest intentions, but with a sad weak- 
ness for apples, came along by the orchard. 
“Oh, those elegant, bright yellow apples!” he 
exclaimed. “Why, I never knew that Deacon 
Pillsbury had such apples! How I wish he'd 
give me some; but I never begged for apples, 
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gar—Ill go without them first. “Conscience 
and pride triumphant for a moment. Harry 
Drew went on a few steps, but the sun sud- 
denly struck the apples in such a way as to 
give them added glory, and the temptable boy 
turned back to give them another look. And 
then the poor young son of Adam, although too 
proud to “turn beggar, was not too honest to 
turn thief. “It’s the first time, though,” he said 
to himself, “the very first time I have ever 
stolen anything, and it seems to me I can’t do 
it, and yet I must have some of those apples.” 

He delayed no longer, but jumped over the 
wall, and taking off his coat, prepared to climb 
one of the best trees. But the devil, although 
a good hand to get people into trouble, is very 
slow to help them out of it, and he didn’t prof- 
fer his services to Harry Drew when he most 
needed them. No. After helping him over 
the wall, he left him to the “ justice” of Deacon 
Pillsbury, who, just as the transgressor was 
about to ascend the tree, appeared in sight, and 
at once caught him. 

“Now, you young thief!” exclaimed the 
Deacon, “ you'll spend one night at least in my 
barn. I shall lock you in there, and keep you 
till to-morrow morning, and feed you on home- 
lier fare than apples.” 

“Oh, don’t shut me up—don’t,” begged the 
boy. “My father'll find out what [ve done, 
and he'll whip me terribly.” 

“T can’t help it, my boy. I must do you 
justice. There’s no use of your begging so, for 
Ican’t let you off. You have reason to be very 
thankful, you young scapegrace, that I punish 
you so lightly.” 

“Oh, please let me go, sir. It’s the first time 
I ever stole anything, and Ill never take a 
thing from you again, or from any one else, as 
long as I live.” 

In the midst of the scene Matthew Pillsbury 
suddenly appeared, and as soon as his father’s 
eye lighted on him, he said: “ Come, Matthew, 
help me take this boy down to the barn. He’s 
to spend the night there. It’s no more than 
common justice.” 

“Well, he’s been in bad business,” replied 
Matthew, “and Ill do as you tell me, father, 
if you insist upon it, but let me speak to you 
first. I don’t believe that this boy has been in 
the habit of robbing orchards, and I’ve never 
seen him around among other bad boys, and 
there’s one good thing I know about him—he’s 
kind to his sick mother. Your name is Harry 
Drew, isn’t it?’ added Matthew. 

“ Yes, and it’s the first time I ever stole any- 
thing.” 

“ Well, father,” continued Matthew, “ justice 
is a good thing, I know, but mercy is good too; 
so, suppose we let Harry go for once, and not 
shut him up in the barn, or expose him to his 
father either. Let's try him.” 

Good Deacon Pillsbury could hardly recon- 
cile it with justice, but Matthew's remark— 
“ Justice is a good thing, I know, but mercy is 
good too”—had made him waver;and he con- 
cluded to let him go. 

“Thank you, sir—thank you,” said the boy, 


or anything else in my life, and I won’t turn beg- | 
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as he wiped his eyes on his coat sleeve and 
hurried off. 

“ Now, father, I think we’ve done what’s for 
the best—don’t you?” remarked Matthew, 
while he stood agd watched Harry Drew hur- 
rying down the street. “ You see he’s a young 
offender, and so much disgrace might be very 
bad for him. Mercy sometimes does a boy a 
great deal of good. And there’s another thing, 
father, that we ought to think of. Our orchard 
is very tempting, and a boy has to be pretty 


strong in his honesty not to jump over the wall |. 


and help himself. We've got a right to have 
an orchard, I know, but then we must remem- 
be that it’s a great temptation to boys. I've 
been thinking of another thing, too, and if you 
won't be offended, father, T'll tell you what it 


_is. I’ve been thinking that we have more than 


our share of those apples.” 

Deacon Pillsbury had begun to come under 
the influence of Matthew, but at this crisis he 
exclaimed : “ More than our share of those ap- 
ples! Whatdo you mean, Matthew? Id like 
to know if they’re not all owrs?” 

“No, sir,” replied Matthew, respectfully, “I 
can’t think so. That word ‘owrs’ makes a great 
deal of stealing in the world, father, and if 
people would only be more generous, and make 
it a matter of duty to give away as many of 
their apples and as much of everything else as 
they could possibly spare, there would not only 
be better times among the poor, but more 
honesty too.” 

“Well,” replied the Deacon, with a half- 
ashamed look, “ we won’t gather as many bush- 
els of apples this year, and we'll have it under- 
stood that if boys will come and ask for ap- 
ples instead of stealing ’em, they shall go away 
with their pockets full, at least.” 

And the stern lover of justice added—but no 
ene heard it, for he said it to himself: “ Who'd 
have thought that so old a man as I would 
have to learn of such a stripling as Matthew 
what mercy is? The boy don’t know how 
much he has taught his old father. Well, after 
this, I think I shall mingle a little more mercy 
with my justice, and I'll give away more, that 
I may tempt boys less.” 


ly I 


HEREDITARY SrmM1Laritres.—A subscriber, 
residing at Trenton, N. J., writes us the fol- 
lowing : 

“There is a lady living in this city with a 
family of grown-up children. On the 18th of 
last September, about 2.30 a.m., this lady was 
awakened by a loud knocking at the door. She 
was not expecting any one at the time, and 
was at aJoss to know who it was. Before 
opening the door, however, she decided to ask 
who was there and what was wanted at such an 
unseasonable hour. On receiving an answer 
from the party outside, she remarked to her 
daughter that it was either her nephew or 
brother, because she knew his voice/ It proved 
to be her nephew, a young man about twenty 
years of age, whom she had never seen before. 
She had not seen his father for twenty-five 


years.” J. 





THE CLASSICS VENTILATED; 
A TALE OF INDECISION. 


Ix tempus old a homo lived 
Qui loved puellas deux ; 

He ne pouvait pas quite to say 
Which he amabat mieux. 


Dit-il lui-méme un beau matin, 
“Non possum both avoir ; 

Sed si malim Samantha Ann, 
Then Kate and I have war!” 


Samantha habet argent coin 
Sed Kate has aureas curls, 

Et both sunt very agathai 
Et quite formosae giris.” 


Enfin the youthfal anthropos 
+ Philown the duo maids 
Resolved proponere to Kate 
Devant cet evening's shades. 


Procedens then to Kate's domo, 
Il trouve Samantha there 

Kai quite forgets his late resolve— 
Both are so goodly fair. 


Sed kneeling on the new tapis 
Between puellas twain 

Coepit to tell his flame to Kate 
Dans un poetique strain. 


Mais glancing ever et anon 
At fair Samantha's eyes 
Tllae non possunt dicere 
Pro which he meant his sighs. 


Each virgo heard the dernier vow 
With cheeks as rouge as wine, 

And, off’ring each a milk-white hand 
Both whispered, “* Ich bin dein /” 


ee 


DON’T DO IT 





THERE are some things that it is both un- 
pleasant and unprofitable to do. In every 
community there are thriftless, shiftless people 
who are always “short,” and always anxious 
to borrow. Some of these borrow money to 
pay borrowed money, and they are then, to 
use a street phrase, “all right” until they be- 
come sick, or their business fails, or they die; 
then somebody has to lose. I once asked a 
man of this stamp who wanted to borrow 
twenty-five dollars of me, “ Why don’t you live 
on mush and milk one month, and thereby get 
square with the world, and then live from 
week to week on your own money?” His reply 
was: “I expect when I die somebody will have 
to lose by me, and it might as well be you as 
anybody else.” Pleased with his frankness I 
made the loan, and was seven years getting it 
back. 

It may be accepted as a settled fact, that nine 
out of ten who are in the habit of asking for 
small loans are entirely unworthy of trust, and 
either do not intend to or do not expect to pay, 
or they are careless, shiftless, and unable to 
pay, and therefore make no effort. Trusting 
such persons is a premium on dishonesty and 
laziness, and should not be practiced. If the 
pockets of everybody could be closed against 
such unworthy borrowers, it would be to them 
a much needed stimulus to personal exertion, 
and none others would be half so much bene- 
fited thereby as the thriftless delinquents in 
question. Borrowing, moreover, is a mean 
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business, and he who practices it long comes 
to feel mean and unmanly. A man borrows a 
few dollars, and if he fails to pay at the time 
agreed he feels depressed and inclined to shun 
his creditor, or if confronted with him, he is 
tempted to frame some false excuse, and thus 
little by little every vestige of manliness and 
moral courage is frittered away. For two dol- 
lars I have known a borrower avoid his 
helper and friend, and for a year stay away 
from church even, lest he should meet him. 


If you want to make an enemy of a man, lend’ // 
My 


him money without security, especially one of 
those men who are unworthy of credit, and 
the thing will be done. There are some per- 
sons who will get up a plausible story about 
some prospective business matter by which 
they are to realize something handsome. This 
will be mentioned several times, and thereby 
a hopeful interest in the enterprise will be 
awakened. This being done with twenty or per- 
haps fifty persons, there is a large field ready 
for reaping. Some fine morning the person 
will come rushing in, saying the papers are 
just being drawn or the affair is now to be 
consummated, and it is found that just five 
dollars or ten dollars more than the person has 
are wanted to finish up the matter. Of course 
the money is loaned, but is to te returned in a 
couple of days. But days and weeks roll by, 
and months and years accumulate, and nettWer 
the money nor the face of the friendly deceiver 
is seen. It generally turns out that twenty or 
fifty persons have been thus swindled, and the 
perpetrator has gone to Mexico, or to parts 
unknown. 

Another unprofitable thing to do is to volun- 
teer counsel and assistance to others. As a 
general thing one gets not only no thanks, but 
censure and unpleasant responsibility, if not 
the enmity of his old friends. If you recom- 
mend to another a person to act as a clerk or 
workman, you are tacitly held responsible for 
a lifetime of the most faithful service. If you 
have a bootmaker that fits your feet and makes 
work that lasts and suits you, never officiously 
advise anybody else to go there. If your tailor 
gives you a good fit at reasonable figures, tell 
your friends who makes your clothes, if they ask 
you, but do not try to influence them to employ 
him. If you know a man who sells first-class 
coal and gives a full ton, be thankful, but say 
nothing in a direct way to induce others to 
buy at the same place; and last, but not least, 
when you find a person whom you think just 
the one for a life-companion, secure the prize 
if you can; but on no account, without a 
special request, undertake to make matches for 
others. 

I have in nearly every way possible tried to 
aid my acquaintances, but I declare that I have 
lost more friendship than I have gained by it. 
Mankind do not like to be advised, but they do 
like to have some one to cast blame upon, in 
case of fault ordeficiency. “The woman THOU 
GAVESsT to be with me, she gave me, and-I did 
eat,” was a special plea, and a mean and cow- 
ardly, as well as a thankless reply, but the 
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same spirit exists in the sons of Adam to this 
day. Men are ungrateful, and generally do not 
thank others for advice or assistance. 

Be just, and you will be respected. Help the 
needy, but do not expect thanks, or hope thereby 
to secure friends. PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


a oe 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


Tue life of this remarkable authoress is one 
which, in the recital of its affecting details, en- 
lists the deepest sympathies of the auditor. Her 
pathway lay, not through smiling meadows, be- 
side tinkling streams, and over beds of roses, 
but it was thickly beset with the thorns of care 
and sorrow. From her ehildhood to within a 
year or two previous to her death she knew lit- 


born at Thornton, Yorkshire, England, in 
1816. Her father, Patrick Bronte, was born in 
Ireland. Early in life he maintained himself 
independently of his father’s assistance by 


teaching school, and succeeded in obtaining a | 


thorough education by his own exertions. He 
entered the ministry, and settled in Thornton, 
near Bradford, as curate, where he became ac- 
quainted with a Miss Branwell, who soon af- 
terward became his wife. Six children were 
the fruits of this marriage, of whom Charlotte 
was the third. They were all of very delicate 
physical constitution, and of unusual intellec- 
tual power. Soon after the birth of the sixth 
child, the only boy, Mrs. Bronte died, and not 
long afterward the two eldest children, Maria 
and Elizabeth, died. They had been sent to a 
seminary for the training of the daughters of 
clergymen, where the discipline proved too 
severe for their weak systems. Charlotte was 
only eight years of age then, but was deemed 
by her father sufficiently advanced to attend 
the sameschool. Sheremained there, however, 
but a year, the treatment of the institution 
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proving injurious to her health. A few years 
after this she and her next sister, Emily, went 
to a foreign school at Brussels, where they 
made rapid progress in their studies, and after 
a short stay there returned. 

She then determined to open a school at 
Haworth, England, but after receiving only 
assurances of good wishes and no pupils, and 
despairing of success, the project was aban- 
doned. Thenceforth she, together with her 
sisters Emily and Anne, remained at home, 
dividing her time between household cares 
and literary studies. 

Thus were two years spent, at the end of 
which time the trio put forth a volume of poems, 
under the names of “ Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell.” The publication was at their own risk, 
but its sales were very limited. They did not de- 
spair, however, of success. Their next attempt 
was in prose, the three sisters each writing one 
tale, hoping that the three would be published 
together. The result was, “The Professor,” 
by Charlotte ; “ Wuthering Heights,” by Emily; 
and “ Agnes Grey,” by Anne; the names as- 
sumed in the volume of poems being still re- 
tained. But Charlotte could not obtain a 
publisher for hers, while the two latter were 
published shortly after they were offered. But 
this was far from discouraging the noble wo- 
man. She next wrote “Jane Eyre,” which 
was published in 1847, and secured for her at 
once a high position in literature. This work 
was translated into most European languages, 
and was dramatized both in England and Ger- 
many. The incidents and characters of that 
remarkable novel are largely drawn from the 
recollections of the ill treatment she received 
in her youth at school, and from the effects of 
which her two sisters had died. The influence 
of this bitter experience lives more or less in 
all her writings, but especially in the somber 
fascinations which brood over the pages of 


} “ Jane Eyre.” 
tle repose of mind, little of body. She was | 


The hard-won success achieved by the pub- 
lication of “Jane Eyre” was followed by se- 
vere afflictions. Her sister Emily died Decem- 
ber, 1848, and in less than six months Anne 
followed, viz., May 28, 1849. 

In Oct., 1849, Miss Bronte published her 
second novel, “Shirley,” which hardly made 
good the expectations raised by “Jane Eyre.” 
In 1852 her “ Villette” made its appearance, 
which met with almost unbounded approba- 
tion. Her last work was written in the inter- 
vals of a care-worn life and a failing health. 

About this time Miss Bronte was surpris- 
ed by a declaration of love from Rev. Mr. 
Nichols, her father’s curate, who had known 
her fora long time. But her father objected 
to the match; she acquiesced in his judgment, 
and Mr. Nichols resigned his curacy. the 
spring of 1854, however, Mr. Bronte took a 
more tea view of the matter; Mr. Nichols 
was reinsta in the curacy, an engagement 
formed, and the marriage took place in June, 
1854. The newly-married pair resided at the 
parsonage with her father. She was now 

appy; but the cup of joy was soon to be 
snatched away from her thirsty lips ere she 
had more than fairly tasted of its sweetness. 
She died March 31, 1855. 
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CHOICE NEW CROP TEAS. 


Tue sare “Gortpen Srare” has ar- 
rived from Japan with 22,000 half chests of the finest 
Japan Teas to the Great American Tgza ComPANy, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

These Teas by the ship “‘ Golden State” were purchased 
direct from the Japanese fsctor, and in consequence of 
the magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at 
about half the usual commissions. This is the largest 
cargo ever imported from Japan by about seven thousand 
packages. By this operation the Great AMERICAN TEA 
Company put these Teas into the hands of the consumers 
with but one very small profit—an achievement in com- 
mercial enterprise seldom if ever before attained. These 
Teas are acknowledged, both here and in Japan, as being 
the finest full cargo ever exported from that country. 

Also the ship “George Shotton” has arrived from 
Foochow with 12,000 half chests of the finest Foochow 
Oolong Teas. 

The cargo of the ship “‘ George Shotton” is the second 
in size that has ever come to this port from Foochow 
(which is the finest Black Tea district in China). These 
are the finest first-picking contract Teas—rich, fresh, and 
fall-flavored. This will enable us to supply our trade 
with uniform fine-flavored Teas for a long time to come. 
These Teas were contracted for before the picking. 
Contract Teas are always far superior to any others. A 
large proportion of contract Teas of first pickings go to 
the European markets. That is one of the potaeipal 
reasons why the English people three p 
of Tea, on an average, to one’in an equal number of 
population in the United States. Heretofore, the United 
States have been compelled, to a considerable extent, to 
put up with lower grades of Teas and later pickings. 
This unfortunate result for the consumers of this country 
has been brought about heretofore in consequence of the 
many and great profits of the “‘ middlemen” in the Tea 
trade. But this has been in a great measure remedied 
by the establishment of the Great American TEA Com- 
Pany, and their system of furnishing Teas to the con- 
sumer direct from the Chinese and Japanese factors, thus 
saving them many intermediate profits. 

The receiving of these two large cargoes by the 
Great American Tea Company for their own trade is 
acknowledged by the mercantile community as the 
largest transactions ever made in this country. They 
were deemed of so much importance, that the fact was 
telegraphed to all the principal commercial papers in the 
country by their correspondents here, and thus appeared 
as an important news item throuzhout the United States 
at the same time. 

The importance of these transactions in this market is 
thus noticed by the oldest and most respectable com- 
mercial paper in this city—the New York Shipping and 
Commercial List—which says: “The trade have again 
been startled by the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas 
to the Great American Tea Company; the ship 
*Golden State,’ from Japan, with 22,000 half chests ; and 
the ship ‘George Shotton,’ from Foochow, with 12,000 
packages.”’ And in another place it says: “The recent 
large operations of the Great American Tea CoMPANY 
have taken the Trade by surprise, and are rather a 
novelty in this market. The taking up of two cargoes 
within a week, comprising 12,331 packages Black, and 
23,849 packages Japan, for immediate consumption, at a 
cost of about a million and a half of dollars, indicates 
the extensive nature of the Company's business, and 
deserves a passing notice at our hands.” 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
tricts of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and 
delicacy of flavor. 

This is the season of the year when we receive new 
Teas, and, consequently, our customers will not fail to 
notice a marked improvement in freshness from this 

time forward. 

By oar system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 














additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up aclub, The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a clab say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party's goods in separate packages, and 
mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need 
be no confusion in their distribution—each party getting 
exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of 
transportation the members of the club can divide equi- 
tably among themselves. 

Country CLuss, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, 
all of which are doirg well), cam have their orders 
promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of Clubs can 
have each party’s name marked on their package and 
directed by sending their orders to Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey 
Street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collecting by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no com- 
plimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas*from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the custom-house stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory, they can be 
returned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of Prices 
will show. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Oo.one (Black), 70 c., 80 c., 90 c., best $1 per pound. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), We., 8c., 9c., best $1 
per pound. 

Ene.isn Breakrast (Black), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 per pound. 

IupeRiaL (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per pound. 

Youne Hyrson (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 2 per pound. 

UnNcoLoreD Japan, 90 c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per 
pound. 

GuNPowDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per pound. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 2 c., %c., We., 3c., best 0c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econa- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50 c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,643, New York City. 


The Great American Tea Company (established 
1861) is recommended by the leading newspapers, re- 
ligious and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 


American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange Judd, 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor. 
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Christian Advocate, Chicago, IL, Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 
Evangelist, New York Lity, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Editors. 


Examiner and Chronicle, New Yotk City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E.. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D.T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. . 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


CLUB ORDERS. 


Edwards, 8t. ian o . ie 


To the Great American Tea Company, elnaes 
31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 


Dear Sirs: I herewith send you another order for Tea. 
= last was duly received, and gives general satisfaction. 
ong ae you send us such good ‘ea, you may ex a 
continuation of our Asa further evidenoe tnat 
the subscribers were satisfied, you will observe that I send 
you the names of all those that sent before who were nearly 
out of —— with a large addition of new subscribers. Acce “ 
=< aoa complimentary package. Ship this as 
and 


Your ob’t servant, 
DAVID ©. McKEE. 


4 1b. Japan........... ..--.3. Havens...... ae 25.$5 00 
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1 50 
1% 
2 00 
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10 
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13 
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N. B.—All villages and towns where a large numer 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great American Tea ComMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 


TAKE NOTICE.—Ciubs and quantity buyers are oly 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 

Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great American Tea Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
June 6—Iit. Post-Office Box, 5,643. | 
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BLACKBERRY. 





THE KITTATINNY BLACKBERRY. 
10 

flavIne always taken a deep interest in fruit culture 
for well-known physiological reasons, we esteem it a 
pleasure to bring to the notice of our readers any new 
and worthy devclopments in that department of garden- 
ing. In 1853 we were the first to announce, editorially, 
with engraved illustrations, the excellence of that now 
well-known variety of blackberries the Lawton, repre- 

















senting it in beautiful and life-like cluster on the JouRNAL 
page, which engraving was.afterward transferred to 
nearly all of the agricultural journals in the United States. 
Even the wild blackberry, at the present day, needs no 
voice or pen to extol its merits. People universally es- 
teem its peculiar flavor, and the market never suffers a 
glut, in its season, from a lack of appreciative purchasers 
of the sable fruit. 

Coming in after the strawberry, to fill the interval 
between the raspberry and the grape, the blackberry 





preserves unbroken the chain of small fruits which in 
the heat of summer and early autumn are a hygienic 
necessity. The New Rochelle or Lawton, Wilson's 
Early, and the Dorchester varieties have, until very 
recently, commanded tne attention of cultivators of the 
blackberry. These varieties, and one or two others not 
generally known, are the few gratifying results of at- 
tempts made by many horticulturists to domesticate the 
wild plant. The Lawton has been pronounced the “ king” 
of blackberries, and is the most extensively cultivated of 
the varieties already mentioned. Very recently a new 
species, called the ‘* Kittatinny,” from its having been dis- 
covered growing wild near the Kittatinny Mountains, in 
New Jersey, has been developed by careful culture to a 
degree of producti veness and quality that even the Lawton 
has been pronounced to be scarcely its equal. The Kitta- 
tinny berry, when fully matured, attains a size equal to 
that of the Lawton, but exceeds it in sweetness and 
general flavor. The Lawton, in some soils and sections of 
country, is said to be a treacherous berry, occasionally 
offering a flavor absolutely delicious, and sometimes 
cheating an expectant palate by a peculiarly unpleasant 
sourness, while the berries present the same glossy jet. A 
Kittatinny, on the contrary, is ripe when entirely black, 
and when ripe lusciously melts in the mouth. In appear- 
ance the bush resembles the Lawton, althongh the leaves 
are more coarsely serrated. Our illustration represents 
a cluster of Kittatinny blackberries as taken {rom the 
bush. This fruit has some advantages which commend 
it at once to the gardener. One is, that it is eatable 
before it is “‘dead” ripe, and therefore is especially 
desirable for market purposes. Another is, that the crop 
ripens gradually, so that the season of the fruit is agree- 
ably prolonged. It also agn be grown successfully in our 
most northern States. 

A few words with respect to its culture, although that 
can not be said to differ materially from the production 
of blackberries in general. A rich sandy loam drained 
so as to prevent an excessive accumulation of water is 
probably the best soil. The plants may be set in rows 
from six to eight feet asunder, the plants themselves 
being six or eight feet apart. A small trellis of wood or 
wire should be erected for the vines to run on. As the 
cane which bears fruit one season dies before the next, it 
is well after fruiting to nip off the old canes so as to pro- 
duce a more vigorous growth in the new sprouts for the 
following year. 

In the fall the roots of the plants should be fertilized 
with compost, and in the spring mulching will be found 
serviceable both for producing an early growth and for 
keeping down weeds. It has been found to make but 
little difference with the health and yield of the plant 
whether it be planted in the autumn or in the spring, 
provided that care is taken in the process of planting, 
and the soil is sufficiently fertile. 

It is thought by horticulturists that the Kittatinny can 
be still more improved and brought to a degree of per- 
fection which shall even rival the strawberry in delicacy, 
quality, and healthfulness. As with the Lawton, this 
new species thrives without especial regard being paid 
to its cultivation, and will grow luxuriantly wherever 
any of the common varieties of the blackberry can be 
produced. It is claimed that an acre of ground may be 
made to produce the worth of from $1,000 to $2,000 a 
year of the Kittatinny berries. There can be no doubt 
of its excellence or of its profit under suitable manage- 
ment. 

We are indebted to Mr. E. Williams, of Montclair, 
N. J., for the use of the engraving with which onr article 
is illustrated. For the convenience of our distant 
readers who may wish to grow this new variety, we pro- 
pose to furnish plants, by mail or express, at the rate of 
$9 adozen. Or we will send six copies of the JouRNAL 


a year to new subscribers at $3 each, and give as premium 
a dozen Kittatinny blackberry plants—d. ¢., two plants, 
which sell singly at $1 each—to each subscriber. ‘This 
would enable persons to start a nursery at small cost, 
and aid in the dissemination of a very useful and health- 
fal fruit. 

———» ->>-o__ 


Axsout Smoxrne.—Napoleon never smoked ; 
and Goethe says, that a man of true genius can 
not cultivate both science and his pipe together, 
There may be a few illustrious exceptions; but 
they only prove the correctness of the rule. 
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INTRODUCTION OF MIND INTO 
ANIMALS. 





I BELIEVE there are but three imaginable processes for 
the introduction of incipient mind, or intelligence, into 
animal organization. The first is by direct creative im- 
planting or bequeathment of mind into each individual 
at a certain stage of fetal growth, in which direct 
creative power and superintendence would have to be 
exercised for each individual introduction in man alone, 
about once in every minute—since the human births and 
deaths in this world average about one each per minute— 
and correspondingly the foetal embryo averages a par- 
ticular stage of development about equally frequent. 
Thus, without counting the almost infipite host of 
lesser dnimals in the scale of organization, all possess 
some share of the sentient or intelligent principle, and 
constantly require creative superintendence for their 
share. All such routine of constant creative attention 
for this world only, would seem to limit creative modes 
for the introduction of minds to imperative and constant 
supervision, which renders such supposed processes as 
incompatible with Infinite adaptability or choice of 
methods. 

The second supposes that mind, or intelligence, per- 
yades all space (which is scarcely plausible), and that 
brain organization, when it reaches a certain stage of 
development in all animals, as necessarily absorbs a pro- 
portionate amount of this universally pervading mind as 
the variously organized porous sponges absorb corre- 
sponding amounts of water when immersed in that fluid. 
This doctrine would leave no individuality to mind after 
separation from the body, all being again absorbed or 
returned to such all-pervading mind, which is scarcely 
admissible. 

The third and last supposable method is by transmis- 
sion or inheritance, as co-working in the designs and 
order of progression-in creative laws, This does not 
define the mode of introduction of mind into the animal 
organization. Such transmission or inheritance of mind 
I consider to be definitely derivative, by the union in 
compound brains of all the incipient minds of animalcule, 
whose bodies are sacrificed in building up all compound 
animal organizations, Thus by this formulative process, 
minds may be indefinitely accumulated in compound 
animals in proportion to brain development, without 
further creative superintendence than such infinitesimal 
formulative process or the laws of development engen- 
der ; and thus is simplified the otherwise direct and com- 
plicated method of constant creative superintendence, 
and it is brought in harmony with all the observed 
simple constructive processes of tangible nature. 

In either case there is a positive affinity between mind 
and brain organization, which holds the two together, 
and thus as clearly proves the first to be material as we 
know the second is, or else there could be no harmoniz- 
ing affinity and retained associate reciprocal action, as 
it is incompatible with matter to hold in abeyance that 
which is not matter also. Such evident affinity between 
mind and brain largely increases the probabilities of 
animalcule sentient {ncorporation into compound brain 
organization, as the animalcule bodies, entombed within 
us, I assume, are sacrificed in our animal construction. 

Tf mind is spiritual, as some claim (a vague, indefinable 
idea—sometimes called immaterial sudstance—an evideat 
contradiction), there could exist no connecting and 
retaining affinity with material brain organization; for 
existence must have a positive property, some share of 
cohesive materiality to be so associated or linked to 
gether; hence by spirit or spiritual part is probably 
meant essence or essential part, which is only a refined 
subtile materiality. So we return from the ambiguous, 
non-entity idea of spirit to its known defined character- 
istics, the essence or subtile part of a material. 

CHAS, E. TOWNSEND. 
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TOBACCO. 


Toxsacco is a filthy weed, 

A poison full of evil ; 
And those who use it are indeed 
Slaves to one common devil! 
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HOW THEY LIKE IT. 


NEWSPAPER and magazine editors generally do us the 
credit to praise the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and Lire 
ILLUSTRATED when they mention it. 


The New York Atlas says: ‘The Journat deals in 
ideas rather than in words, and discussing questions 
of vital importance which are out of the ordinary way of 
journalism, every number contains something at least of 
lasting value. 

** All its articles are distinguished by good sense, sound 
morality, and a love of truth for truth’s sake. No one 
can read it without being made to think, if he is capable 
of that intellectual exertion.” 

The Cape Ann Advertiser says: “There is a vast 
amount of valuable and instructive matter, and the 
reader will obtain a fund of useful information by a 
perusal of its pages.” rt 

The Tri- Weekly Publisher says: “It is one of the best 
monthlies issued, and ought to be found in every intelli- 
gent family.” 

The Randolph Co. Democrat says: **‘ The PHrenoLoet- 
CAL JOURNAL should be read by all.” 

The West Virginia Times says: “‘ This work is of a 
progressive character, unrestricted by the prejudices of 
the past. It is devoted to the science of man, and is re- 
plete with interest to all who desire to be instructed in 
the greatest study of mankind.” 

The JouRNAL vs. The Cuurcu.—We have never pro- 
posed to make the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL a substitute 
for going to church, but here is what the North Mis- 
sourian says: “To the young men of our town who 
won't be persuaded to attend church on the Sabbath, 
the next best thing we think you can do, is to go to 
James Osborn’s news depot and get the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. It is full of interesting and useful matter. 
If you read the JourNaL, you will feel that you have 
been benefited.” To all of which we say, AMEN. 

The New York Christian Intelligencer says: “The 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LiFe ILLUSTRATED is 
universally conceded to be the ablest exponent of Phre- 
nology in the world. If that so-called science makes no 
progress and gains no new adherents, it will not be for 
want of an able advocate. The number just issued has, 
in addition to the matter pertaining to its specialty, a 
large and interesting variety of reading on subjects of a 
general character.” 

{After our thanks and best respects, we beg to state 
that the work progresses most satiefactorily. We now 
have a very large circulation among an intelligent class, 
and have every reason to feel most grateful, not only to 
the members of the press for their kind notices, but to 
our large, warm-hearted co-workers and voluntary 
agents everywhere, who lose no opportunity to speak a 
good word for the JouRNAL and the cause we advocate. ] 

The Civilian and Telegraph, of Cumberland, Md., says: 
* Of all the journals published in America, this has the 
most valuable information, and is best calculated to aid 
in the great work of progression and civilization.” [The 
editor of that paper must have a good head.—En. A. P. J.} 

The Mystic Star (Masonic) says: “ The PHreno.oet- 
CAL JOURNAL comes to hand laden with its usually rich 
and practical instruction. We unreservedly commend 
this interesting monthly to our patrons,” 

The Boston Courier says: ** Even those who do not 
believe in the doctrines of Phrenology will find in the 
JouRNAL a fund of instruction which no other periodi- 
cal within our knowledge can supply.” 

The Kenosha Telegraph says: “It is one of the best 
educators in the United States, and should be extensively 
circulated among all classes that love good reading.” 

The Springfield Union says: ‘* Aside from the particu- 
lar theory this work advocates, as a literary and scien- 
tific journal it is taking a prominent position.” 

The Fulton Republican says: “ There is no other secu- 
lar journal published which we can so cheerfully recom- 
mend as this.” 

The Alton Democrat says: “It exhibits in unmis- 
takable language the huge difference existing between 
man and animal, with the gradual rise in intelligence 
from the latter to the former.” 

The Brockville Republican says: *‘No one can read 
the logical and able articles contained in this JournnaL 
without receiving great benefit and pleasure.” 
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The New York Tribune says: “The PurenotoeicaL 
JOURNAL commences a new volume with the July num- 
ber, and offers generous promise of the same popular 
qualities which have given such a wide and increasing 
currency to its forty-five previous issues.”’ 

The Anamosa Hureka says: “This is the best periodi- 
cal on the subject in the world. It should be extensively 
taken by and for young people who have the prospect of 
twenty to fifty or more years before them to aid them in 
shaping their courses of life and characters.” 

The Owen Co. Journal says: “One noticeable feature 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL is its progressive nature. 
Each succeeding volume is an improvement on its pre- 
decessor. The July number begins a new volume, and 
in its long and successful career-we have seen no one 
that equals it.” " 

The New Era calls it * by far the best compendium of 
practical information we know of.” 

The Evansville Daily Journal says: “It is brimfal of 
interesting and useful reading matter and attractive 
illustrations.” 

The Harvard Independent pays it the following high 
compliment: “It is one of the best educators in the 
United States, and should be extensively circulated 
among all classes that love good reading matter.” 

The Clarendon (S. C.) Press says: “The Parenowoet- 
CAL JOURNAL, with its richly stored pages, comes to us 
greeting. It is not, as many would suppose, a publica- 
tion simply to reiterate the claims of Phrenology, but it 
is a magazine of a very high order of literary merit, 
comprehending in its design scientific articles on a great 
variety of subjects, biographies and portraitures of dis- 
tinguished men and women, trenchant and judici 
criticisms on works of a solid character, and other ar- 
ticles of a miscellaneous kind, forming one of the most 
attractive periodicals, for a thoughtful and cultivated 
mind, ever published in this country.” 

The Marshall Co. Republican pronounces it “one of 
the most interesting and useful magazines in the 
country.” 

The Fulton Democrat says: ‘It would be impossible 
to say too much, in a brief newspaper paragraph, in 
commendation of a periodical such as it is, which, since 
its establishment, a quarter of a century ago, has grown 
better and more useful each succeeding ycar. The num- 
ber before us is worth really more than many a volume 
that costs more than a year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL.” 

The Waukegan Gazette says: ‘‘ No more valuable com- 
pendium of general information can be found anywhere 
for the same money.” 

The Lansing Mirror says: “This is the most ably 
edited periodical of the kind in existence, and we are 
pleased to note the evidence of its prosperity. It has now 
reached the forty-sixth volume, anJ bids fair to double 
the number,” 5 

The Tioga Co. Agitator pronounces it * A capital maga- 
zine—an authority in Mental, Physiological, Physiognom- 
ical, and Social Sciences—one of the finest of illustrated 
magazines—not a one idea publication, and is an invalu- 
able family journal. It is the sturdy advocate of the 
betterment of mankind, a fine educator, and ought to be 
on every center-table.”’ 

The Green River Democrat says: “* Publications like 
this, that tell you what you are, what you ought to do, 
and how to do it, are the ones that should be patronized. 
There is no higher attainment in knowledge than to 
“ know thyself.” 

The J/ollander, among other remarks, says: “ Het 
Julij nommer van het PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, zijnde 
no I van het 46 deel, Is ter tafel. En cene me nigte 
andere stukken van onderscheidenen aard en strekking. 
S. R. Wetts, 389 Broadway, New York. Prijs, $3 per 
jaargang. “Nieuwen jaargang. Juist den tijd voor in- 
teekening.” 

The Natchitoches (Texas) Times, emerging from the 
darkness of secession and seclusion, now sends for the 
A. P. J., and on receipt of the first number exclaims; 
“The PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL realizes more than was 
anticipated ; full of good notions, it can be read with 
advantage by the Lawyer, the Doctor, the Merchant, the 
Mechanic, and in fact all clasees of society, It is the 
best compendium ever published at so small a price. 
We doubt very much if this rich publication will not be- 
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come the very home paper needed in every family circle.” 
[Yon are right, Mr. Times, and the A. P. J. is finding its 
way into many family circles. It numbers among its 
readers many of the most intelligent ladies of the land, 
and this is the foundation of its highest hopes.) 

The Henderson (Texas) 7imes copies the Natchitoches 
Times’ notice, and says: “ It is a deserved compliment. 
The Journat ought to be more generally taken in this 
section of the country than itis. We know of no paper 
better worth the subscription price.” 





Piterary Hotices. 








[AR works noticed in Tuk PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.) 


CuamsBers’ Encyciopepta, a Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People. On 
the basis of the latest edition of the German 
Conversations Lexicon. Illustrated by Wood 
Engravings and Maps. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., -Philadelphia ; Wiiliam and Robert 
Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 9 vols. 
issued. 8vo. Cloth, $4 50; sheep, $5 per vol. 


This elaborate compilation is fast approach- 
ing completion. Already numbers 123 and 124 
of Vol. X., the last of the series, have been 
issued by the enterprising American publishers. 
It is eminently fitted for the people, and when 
critically considered as a work of reference, it 
is in many important respects superior to any 
other publication of the kind now extant, 
Having for its chief promoters those widely- 
known litterateurs William and Robert Cham- 
bers, whose individual abilities and unsurpassed 
connections with writers of eminence admirably 
adapt them for the successful accomplishment 
of so extensive a work, and being based on the 
German Conversations Lexicon, which is uni 
versally valued for its accuracy and compre- 
hensiveness and has already taken a foremost 
position in the solid literature of Europe, this 
new Encyclopedia is fully qualified to take the 
precedence, and when its merits become gen- 
erally known will assuredly take such preced- 
ence. 

There are many particulars which especially 
recommend it to the enlightened intellect. 
First, its ‘comprehensiveness. All arts, all 
sciences, all literatures, all systems receive in 
alphabetical order due attention. Without 
straining at undue brevity, it is sufficiently 
elaborate for the general reader on any subject 
of which he may require definite information. 
It aims in each case to present the essential 
features of a subject, and so clearly that all of 
average mental culture shall understand it. 
The critical acumen of the compilers is strik- 
ingly evinced in the brief but pertinent analysis 
of intricate philosophical questions. Those 
who have striven vainly elsewhere to obtain a 
clear idea of the views entertained by specu- 
lative philosophers like Plato, Aristippus, 
Anaxagoras, Kant, or Compte, can find it in 
the comparatively few lines devoted to the 
consideration of the philosophical opinions 
respectively of such world-famous sages. The 
distinguished men of ancient and modern 
times, and celebrities still living, receive care- 
ful attention in the thousands of succinct bio- 
graphical sketches which in many instances 
are enriched with engraved portraits. Through- 
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out the compilation thousands of finely exe- 
cuted illustrations and maps are inserted. 
Scientific terms and elucidations are especially 
honored with careful diagrams exhibiting the 
meaning of the text in the best manner. Ge- 
ology and Natural History in this way are 
copiously illustrated. The utmost care has 
been evidently taken in furnishing correct data 
in every department, so that an author can 
confidently rely on the statistical information 
he may obtain therein for any purpose. 

The man who possesses a complete edition 
of this Encyclopedia, besides his Bible, has an 
ample library, and if he diligently stocks his 
mind with its contents will become a well-in- 
formed person; he will have a supply of general 
knowledge which will adapt him to any society 
and to nearly all situations. For, having ob- 
tained an idea of the essential features of a 
subject from a careful reading of its treatment 
in the Encyclopedia, his mind is prepared to 
grasp the further elaboration of that subject 
when conversing with those who have given 
particular attention to it, or when he meets 
with a book specially treating of it. Appleton’s 
New American Cyclopedia possesses many 
marked excellences; its treatment of American 
history is very elaborate, but for general com- 
prehensiveness and typographical correctness it 
does not equal the work under consideration. 
Opening one or two of the later parts of Cham- 
bers’, we meet with articles involving consider- 
able detail and scientific research, and inter- 
spersed with frequent engravings, under the 
headings of Vegetable Chemistry, Vegetable 
Physiology, Vital Statistics, of which we find 
no similar mention or treatment in Appleton’s. 

So rapid has been the advance of the present 
age in scientific acquirements, and so many 
and important the mutations in national affairs 
in Europe and America, that the old Cyclo- 
pedias do not possess the value which ten 
years ago -was attached to them, and new 
books of reference in keeping with the times 
are necessary. In fact, since the commence- 
ment of the publication of Chambers’, about 
eight years ago, there have been developments 
scientific, artistic, governmental and otherwise, 
which are deemed sufficient to require the 
preparation of an Appendix in order to bring 
the whole compilation down to the present 
date. And it is probable that in the future 
additional volumes of similar finish and beauty, 
and in keeping with the progress of events, 
will be published from time to time. 

We predict for this Encyclopedia abundant 
success in American literature, and we con- 
gratulate the Philadelphia publishers for their 
sagacity and foresight in securing it for their 
press in its introduction to the American 
public. — 


Burtep Attve. By Alexander Dumas. Phil- 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 8vo. 
Paper, 25 cts. 

This is said by those conversant with the 
works of this author, to be one of his best, 
A mere glance through it has revealed several 
startling passages of arms and remarkable 


escapes. 





THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF PsycHOLoct- 
cAL MEDICINE AND MeEpIcaL JurisprRv- 
DENCE, for July. Edited by William A. Ham- 
mond, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the 
Mind ‘and Nervous System in the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, etc. New York: 


A. Simpson & Co., 60 ne Street, Pub- 
lishers. 


It is evident that the science of Psychology 
is attracting the attention of the public as well 
as of scientific intellects more and more, since 
a special organ is now being devoted to its 
consideration ; and this must be very gratify- 
ing to all-who feel interested in the subject. 
The principal article in this first number is that 
“On Instinct: Its Nature and Seat,” by Dr. 
Hammond. The subject is clearly set forth 
andthe ideas well expressed, and though some 
of the statements are not in precise accordance 
with phrenological principles, the article on 
the whole is much superior to what has been 
written on the subject by the old-school meta- 
physicians, and worth perusing. 


Aw Arctic Boat JourNngy in the Autumn 
of 1854. By Isaac J. Hayes, M.D. New 
edition, enlarged and illustrated. One vol., 
12mo., pp. 387. Price, $2 50. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 


Americans will never tire of reading about 
strange countries and strange people. Indeed, 
above all others, we have an almost morbid 
love for travel and adventure. Sir John 
Franklin, who was lost in the Arctic regions, 
awakened throughout the world an insatiable 
desire to know something more definitely about 
the North-land. Dr. Kane took hold where 
Franklin left off, and pushed his way beyond; 
and now we have the intelligent, ambitious 
Dr. Hayes, who tells us what he saw and what 
he did away up where we look for the aurora 
borealis. When noticing his first edition of 
the present work he wrote: “ And right well 
did it serve his purpose; for the Expedition to 
the Arctic Seas, which was intended to be aided 
(and was aided) by it, sailed in accordance with 
the plan therein set forth, and the Expedition 
returned in some sense more, and in some sense 
less successful than was expected. If, however, 
owing to unusual obstacles, the enterprise did 
not result, as I had hoped it Would, in the 
launching of my boat upon the Open Polar 
Sea, it was yet fortunate enough to penetrate 
to the shores of that mysterious water, where 
(carried thither over the ice by a dog sledge) I 
planted the American flag upon a land nearer 
to the north pole than had ever been reached 
by any previous explorer—thus giving to the 
Republic the extreme northeastern border of 
the American continent, while purchase has 
recently contributed the northwestern.” 

The author gives an account of the Open 
Polar Sea, which was discovered by Mr. Mor- 
ton, of Dr. Kane’s Expedition, in 1854, and 
was subsequently reached by Dr. Hayes, during 
his late voyage, in another and more northerly 
quarter; Grinnell Land, the most northern 
known land of the globe, projecting into the 
Open Polar Sea, and which was also discovered 
by Dr. Hayes in 1854, and was revisited in 1861, 
and traced to within four hundred and fifty 
miles of the north pole; the Great Mer de 
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Glace of Northern Greenland, which he dis- 
covered, in company with Mr. Wilson, in 1853, 
and over which he performed a journey of ex- 
ploration in 1860, the only journey of the kind 
ever made. 

The book is beautifully illustrated, printed, 
and bound. We hope the author may con- 
tinue his explorations in that interesting quar- 
ter of our globe, and tell us even more about it. 


Dompey AND Son. By Charles Dickens. 
People’s Edition. With illustrations by H. 
K. Browne. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

The binding of this edition of Dickens’ 
works is excellent, making it a fit associate on 
the library shelf with other more costly books. 
Of course it can not be expected by those who 
know anything about the cost of paper, that 
they will find a very superior quality inside 
the covers; but the work is well printed, and, 
considering its bulk, is very low-priced. The 
number of illustrations is twelve, executed in 
clear and racy style, on tinted paper. 


JACQUES BoNNEVAL,; or, the Da — the Drag 


onnades. By the author of “ Pow al” 
“ The Faire lier,” etc., etc. ew York: 
M. W. Dodd. Cloth, $1 25. 


This book is written in a style similar to that 
of the Schonberg Cotta Family, and recites, 
in connection with a deeply interesting tale, 
some of the leading incidents in the dark days 
when the Huguenots were so cruelly perse- 
cuted under the authority of Louis XIV. 


A Practical HoMEoPATHIC TREATISE ON THE 
DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. In- 
tended for Intelligent Heads of Families and 
Students in Medicine. By Henry Minton, 
M.D. New York: Blelock & Company. 8vo. 
pp. xxvi., 461. Cloth, $3; sheep, $4. 

This elaborate work is written in a clear and 
chaste style, so that no one would find in the 
course of its perusal any occasion to condemn 
it for a lack of de'‘cacy and propriety. There 
is, as every intelligent physician must acknowl- 
edge, a want of proper medical books prepared 
for family use. While quackery has imposed 
on the public a thousand dangerous “ Medical 
Guides” and treatises, a single work written in 
a popular style, free from the thousand-and- 
one technicalities of the profession, is scarcely 
to be found. In his “school,” Dr. Minton en- 
joys an extensive reputation as a practitioner, 
and his book is highly recommended by publi- 
cations in the homeopathic interest. He can- 
didly states in his preface that he has seen 
“what every other practicing physician must 
have seen, the imperative necessity of a work 
upon this particular branch of medicine (domes- 
tic medicine). He has endeavored to sup 
the want to the best of his ability. * * ied 
work must stand upon its own merits, or fall.” 


HanneEy’s Guipe To AvuTHorsHiP.—An aid 
to those who desire to e ngage in literary 
pursuits for pleasure or benefit. 12mo., paper, 
pp. 110. Price 50 cents. New York: Han- 
ney & Co. 

Young aspirants for literary fame and for- 
tune (?) will find many very useful hints in 
this little hand-book. It will also prove useful 
to all, old and young, who write for the press. 





Hanp-Book For Home IMPROVEMENT: Com- 
prising How to Write, How to Talk, How 
to Behave, and How to do Business. Four 
books in one. Published by 8. R. Wells, 
2 Broadway, New York. Price, post-paid, 

25. 


The Highland Democrat says, “This valu- 
able compendium of information necessary to 
every man of any pretensions to respectability 
in life, deserves the attention of everybody. It 
tells how to write letters, how to write compo- 
sitions upon any and every subject, how to 
prepare copy for the printer, and contains, 
besides, a multitude of suggestions from which 
many great men might derive wholesome 
instruction to their own benefit and others, 
especially the poor printer who has to revise 
and guess out their manuscript. The anec- 
dotes in this book are exquisite specimens, 
some of which illustrate points of etiquette 
admirably, and in such a way that any one 
who reads ‘How to Behave’ can not fail to 
become ‘a wiser and a better man.’ Every 
boy, girl, young man, or young woman espe- 
cially, should read this book, and it is so written 
that if they once read it, they will forever 
remember the valuable suggestions it contains. 


Tae Trapprer’s Gouipe.—A Manual of In- 
struction for Catching all kinds of Fur-bear- 
ing Animals, and Curing their Skins; with 
Observations on the Fur Trade, Hints on 
Life in the Woods, and Narratives of Trap- 
ping and Hunting “Excursions. By 8. New- 
house, and other Trappers and Sportsmen. 
Second edition, with New Narratives and 
Illustrations. Edited by J. H. Noyes and 
T. L. Pitt. One vol., octavo, pp. 280. 
Thirty-two full-page illustrations. Price 
$1 50. 

Standard authority on Trapping, Hunting, 
and Fishing, and is the most complete work of 
the kind in America. It tells How to Trap all 
kinds of Fur-bearing Animals; How to Cure 
their Skins; How to Live in the Woods; 
How to Build Boats, and Catch Fish in Winter ; 
How to Destroy the Pests of the Farm and 
Poultry-yard: How to Hunt Deer, Buffalo, and 
other Game. It gives Narratives of the Ex- 
ploits and Experience of Trappers and Sports- 
men, old and young. It is a book for lovers 
of Wood-craft, for Excursionists, and for Boys. 

The first edition was only a pamphlet, with 
indifferent woodcuts—but this new edition is 
beautifully illustrated with lots of the finest 
engravings, handsomely printed on fine tinted 
paper, bound in fancy muslin; and is worthy 
of a place in every library. It may be obtained 
at this office. —_ 

THe Hovsenotp or Sr THomas More. 
By the author of Mary Powell. New edition, 
= an eres 18mo., pp. 257. Price 
$1 50 
All who enjoy descriptions of domestic life, 

all who would look at the life of a religious 

martyr away back three hundred years ago, 
should read the story of Sir Thomas More, 
who was beheaded by Henry the Eighth. 

Sketches are also given of Erasmus, Luther, 

Cromwell, and others. The book is beautifully 

got up—clear type, tinted paper, and handsome 

binding. 
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THR Lire AND ADVENTURES OF NiIcHOLAS 
Nickuesy. By Charles Dickens. With 
Eight Tilustrations. 12mo., 515. Price 
$1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. . 
This is the handsome Charles Dickens’ 

edition. It depicts with masterly power 

certain phases of English life, especially the 
abuses practiced in the common schools of 

England. The work will do—has done—good, 

both there and here. The illustrations are 

excellent. — 





THe Warter-CurE JouRNAL. Since “ the 
surrender,” and since communication with the 
South has been reopened, numerous inquiries 
come to us by letter for the Water-Cure Journal. 
Before the war that Journal enjoyed an im- 
mense circulation throughout that section— 
altogether 60,000 copies per month—and there 
were, in the whole country, nearly a hundred 
water-cure establishments in operation. The 
war made sad havoc with it and them. The 
name of the W.-C. J. was first changed to The 
Hygienic Teacher, which was sold to Dr. R. T. 
Trall in 1864, when its name was again changed, 


It was sold by Dr. Trall to Messrs. Miller and 
Browning, and is now published under the 
same title by Messrs. Miller, Wood & Co. It 
is quite a different thing from the original ultra- 
radical Water-Cure Journal. Instead of keep- 
ing within the exclusive limits of the former, 
it opens its pages to various writers, lay, clerical, 
literary, and medical. It is now a handsome 
octavo monthly magazine suited to the classes 
addressed. But it does not claim to be Water- 
Cure or Hydropathic, nor does it meet the 
views of wltra medical reformers. It favors 
female physicians, Turkish baths, gymnastics, 
the movement-cure, etc., and must continue to 
do a useful work, and be profitable to its 
owners. But why not resuscitate the old 
pioneer Water-Cure Journal? It was that 
which went home to the convictions of the 
advanced minds of a drugged, poisoned, and 
quacked people. Were our hands not already 
full, we would do it ourselves. It could not 
be regarded as a competitor of any other 
journal. Hal?’s Journal of Health, The Herald 
of Health, and dozens of homeopathic, eclectic, 
allopathic, Thompsonian, and other periodicals 
of a medical or quasi-medical character, have 
their fields. But there is not at present a 
water-cure journal in existence. Shall we 
not have one? Who will start it? Who will 
subscribe for it? We wait for an answer. 


THe PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF LAND 
Drarace. Embracing a Brief History of 
Underdraining ; a Detailed Examination of 
its Operation and Advantages; a Description 
of Various Kinds of Drains, with Practical 
Directions for their Construction; the Manu- 
facture of Drain-Tile. Illustrated with nearly 
100 Engravings. By John:H. Klippart, author 
of the “ Wheat Plant,” Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
etc. Second edition. One vol, 12mo. Price 
$1 75. A capital work. 








and it was then christened The Herald of Health. _ 
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VrineyarpD CuLturE Improved and Cheap- 
ened. By A. Du Breuil, Professor of Viticul- 
ture and Arboriculture in the Royal School of 
Arts and Trades, Paris. Translated by E. and 
C. Parker, of Longworth’s Wine House. With 
Notes and Adaptations to American Culture, 
by John A. Warder, author of American Po- 
mology. With 144 Illustrations. One vol., 
12mo., neatly printed and bound. Price, 
cloth, $2. Beveled cloth, gilt top, $2 25. A 
new edition. 

Goop Stories. Besides the Atlantic Monthly, 
$4 a year; Young Folks, $2 a year; Every 
Saturday, $5 a year; and the North American 
Review, at $6 a year, all of which have been 
pushed into an extensive circulation, Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields have just commenced a new 
serial, at fifty cents a part, entitled “Good 
Stories,” to be made up out of the magazines, 
and furnished in very readable pamphlet form. 
The popular title will secure readers. 





We have before us the Fourta ANNUAL 
Report of the New York Society for the Relief 
of the Ruptured and Crippled, whose institution 
is located at No. 97 Second Avenue, New York 
city. Although it may not be generally known 
in this city that an institution of this character 
exists for the gratuitous relief of the suffering, 
yet the report presents a large exhibit of the 
good done during the year reported. Hundreds 
of ruptured adults and crippled children have 
been under treatment and afforded all the relief 
which the best surgical and medical talent 
could give. 





Since May, 1863, upward of 5,000 | 


patients have experienced the beneficence of | 


this Society. The work is ably administered 
by faithful and efficient officers, and in all 
respects merits the esteem and hearty support 
of the benevolent. 
Tae ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND Paysi- 
OLOGY FoR 1868—now in press—will probably 
be ready to issue with the next number of this 
JourNnAL. It will be larger than ever before— 
handsomely illustrated, and will be sold at 
25 cents pef copy. Agents, newsmen, and 
booksellers may send in their orders at once. 
A liberal discount will be made to the trade. 





Houimay PREsENtTs.—Generous-hearted per- 
sons who seek the happiness of others will 
soon be casting about seeking the most appro- 
priate PRESENTS for boys and girls, and for 
men and women. Books have been, are now, 
and always will be among the most valued 
ang most cherished of presents. With a good 
book, the giver imparts a wish that it may not 
only entertain but also instruct and improve 
the recipient. It is at once a good gift, and a 
perpetual blessing. The gift of a Bible or 
a Prayer Book has but one significance, 
namely, a care and a wish for one’s moral, re- 
ligious, and spiritual good. A book of etiquette 
implies the necessity of social culture. On 
science, philosophy, etc., a desire that the 
receiver shall become informed on the subjects 
treated. 

It has given us the greatest satisfaction to 
observe how deeply interested the public is 


| Maria Child. 
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becoming in the teachings of this JoURNAL. 
One who has imbibed the spirit can not rest 
till he has induced his best friend to share with 
him the same. And hundreds of copies of this 
JOURNAL are now subscribed for every year and 
sent to those who never before heard of it— 
by those unwilling to enjoy alone that which 
may be so easily and so cheaply shared with 
others. The following books are selected from 
our own list as the most appropriate for 
holiday gifts from one friend to another, from 
parents to their sons and daughters, and from 
one lover to another: 

New Physiognomy ; Emphatic Diaglott ; 
ZEsop’s Fables; Pope’s Essay on Man, illus- 
trated; Hand-Books for Home Improvement; 
Weaver's Works; Hydropathic Encyclopedia ; 
Education Complete; Phrenological Bust ; 
Family Gymnasium, ete. For full titles with 
prices, see our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue, sent by return post on receipt of 
two red stamps. 


Wet Hooks. 


Notices under this head are of selections from the late 
issues of the press, and rank among the more valuable for 
literary merit and substantial information. 











Tue AMERICAN Scnoot DraLocGuvEe Book. 
No. 1. Paper, 50 cents. 

ArtemMus Warp 1n Lonpon, and Other 
Papers. By C. F. Browne. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1 75. 

A RoMANCE OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Cloth, $2 25. 

Ten Montus rN Brazi.; with Incidents of 
Voyages and Travels, ete. By John Codman. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2. 

Tue Sayrencs or Dr. BUSHWHACKER AND 
OTHER LEARNED MEN. By F.S. Cozzens et al. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

Every Lirrte Hewps. By the Author of 


By Lydia 


| “Country Sights and Sounds,” etc. Cloth, 
| 35 cents. 





BrsLe SKETCHES AND THEIR TEACHINGS, 
for Young People. By 8. G. Greene. Second 
Series. From the Israelites’ Entrance into 
Canaan to the Close of the Old Testament. 
Cloth, $1 15. 

Tue CRITTENDEN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
AND Bustness MANUAL. For Merchants, Busi- 
ness Men, Academies, and Commercial Col- 
leges. By John Groesbeck. Abridged Edition. 
Cloth, $1 40. 

A Srory or Doom, and other Poems. By 
Jean Ingelow. Portrait. 16mo, pp. vi., 290. 
Cloth, $2; Blue and Gold, $1 75. 

Evcene Aram. By Sir E. B. Lytton. Globe 
Edition. 2 vols.in1. Cloth, $1 75. 

Tue Mure. A Treatise on the Breeding, 
Training, and Uses to which he may be put. 
By Harvey Riley. Illustrated. $1 75. 

Tae Lorp’s Suprer, a Manual; or; a Scrip- 
tural and Devotional Guide to the Table of 
the Lord. By Rev. D. Smith. 40 cents. 











DRAINING FOR PROFIT, AND DRAINING FOR 
Hea.tu. By George E. Waring, Jr. Ilus- 
trated. $1 75. 

Tue Resources or Missourt. By Sylvester 
Waterhouse. Paper, 30 cents. 


History OF THE AMERICAN CrviL War. 
By John W. Draper. In 3 vols. Vol.1. 8vo, 
pp. 565. Cloth, $3 75. 

GEYELIN’s PouttRyY BREEDING IN A Com- 
MERCIAL Pornt OF View. Natural and Arti- 
ficial Hatching, Rearing, and Fattening. With 
Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details. With 
Preface by Charles L. Flint. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1 40. e 


Heart BrREAtTHINGS; or, The Soul’s Desire 
Expressed in Earnestness. A Series of Prayers, 
Meditations, and Selections. For the Home 
Circle. By 8. P. Godwin. Cloth, 90 cents. 

Lrncoin’s ANECDOTES: A Complete Collec- 
tion of the Anecdotes, Stories, and Pithy Say- 
ings of Abraham Lincoln. Paper, 20 cents. 

CHRISTIANITY AND ITs ConFLictTs, Ancient. 
and Modern. By E. E. Marcy. 12mo. Cloth, 
$2 25. 

Tovurist’s AND INVALID’s GUIDE TO THE 
Nortuwest. Containing Information about 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Dacota, and the Lake 
Superior Region. Compiled by C. H. Sweetser. 
Paper, 45 cents. 

Tue CULTURE DEMANDED BY MODERN LIFE. 
A Series of Addresses and Arguments on the 
Claims of Scientific Education. By Tyndall, 
Henfrey, Huxley, etc. With Introduction by 
E. L. Youmans, M.D. Cloth, $2 25. 

Bencu AND Bar: A, Complete Digest of the 
Wit, Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the 
Law. By L. J. Bigelow. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$2 75. 

Tue Awncrent ScHOOLMASTER, and the 
Greatest School of Old Times. By Rev. Wm. 
M. Blackburn. Cloth, 65 cents. 


A. Warp IN Lonpon; and Other Papers. 
By C. F. Browne. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 75. 


WALKING IN THE Licut. By Daniel D. 
Buck, D.D. Cloth, 70 cents. 


Tue Art or SEcURING ATTENTION IN A 
Sunpay-ScHoou. By Joshua G. Fitch. From 
the London Edition. Paper, 30 cents. 


BrsLtE SKETCHES AND THEIR TEACHINGS, 


for Young People. By 8. G. Green. Second 
Series. Cloth, $1 15. 

Pe.nam. By Sir E. B. Lytton. Globe 
Edition. Illustrated. 2 vols. in 1. 16mo, 


pp. 365, 368. Cloth, $1 75. 


Louisa oF PrussiA AND HER Times. By 
Louisa Milhbach. (Clara Mundt.) Translated 
from the German by F. Jordan. Illustrated. 
8vo, pp. 277. Paper, $1 75. 


CoLt.ece Lire: Its Theory and Practice. 
By Rev. Stephen Olin, D.D., LL.D. Cloth, 
$1 75. 


One HunprRep CuHorce SELECTIONS IN 
PorTry AND Pross, both New and Old. By 
N. K. Richardson. Paper, 35 cents. 
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Eo our Correspondents. 





Questions or ‘‘ Generaz Interest’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questi 





PERSPIRATION.—Some thin 
men perspire more than many who are 
stout, just as some little lean men eat twice 
as much as some larger men. It is in 
their nature to do so, but it constitutes 
the exception. The rule is the other way. 


RESEMBLANCE TO PARENTS. 





be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
“ Best Tuoveuts” solicited. 

An Orper ror Books. JouRNALS, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on sEPARATE slips. 

Oprics.—The reason we do 
not appreciate the reversion of objects on 
the retina is, that everything visible is so 
disposed thereon and the relative harmony 
of the sight preserved. If, in contemplat- 
ing a landscape, some parts of it were 
upside down, the irregularity would at 
once be apparent, but as all parts of it 
preserve the same relative position through 
the operation of an immutable law of 
nature, the harmony of the whole is un- 
broken. os 

Heatru or A Youne Man. 
—I am a young man who desires to im- 

rove his ealth, have left off the use of 

bacco and alcoholic liquors, as I am 
aware that my health would be injured by 
their use. 1 have understood that certain 
kinds of food are nearly or quite as injuri- 
ous to health as tobacco and alcoholic 
liquors, and I would like to be informed 
through the PurenoLoeicaL JouRNAL 
what food is unhealthy. 

ns. Our unknown friend has struck the 


right string for himself, and we cordially | 
congratulate him that he has thus early | 


dropped two of the worst of habits. He is 
ww prepared to make a thorough reform 
in ail his habits. We can not undertake 
here to give the subject exhaustive treat- 
ment, but will simply say that most people 
eat too much, and especially too much oily 
matter, and too much sugar. Nearly all 
the articles used as condiments are a curse 
to the people and should be repudiated. 
Many a man eats, on his roast beef, enough 
of pepper and mustard to blister the back 
of his hand if it were applied there instead 
of being put in the stomach; and when 
that much abused organ breaks down and 
refuses to digest food sufficient to sustain 
the body, the victim wonders. He has 
lived temperately, é. e., he has not been a 
slave to alcoholic liquors, nor kept disso- 
lute company, and he can not imagine 
what is the cause of his trouble. Pies, 
cakes, candies, pickles, condiments, pork, 
superfine flour bread, strong tea and coffee, 
late suppers of whatever description, are 
among the things to be avoided; while 
lean beef and mutton, eggs, poultry, plain 
unbolted wheat bread, vegetables and fruit, 
constitute a diet fit for a rational Christian. 
Those who wish to become intelligent on 
the subject of food would do well to read 
“Food and Diet,” containing an analysis 
of every kind of food and drink—price, by 
mail, $1 75; ‘Physiology of Digestion” 
by Dr. Combe, 50 cents; “Tea and Cof- 
fee,” 25 cents; “The Science of Human 
Life,” $3 50; ‘“ Combe’s Physiology,” 
$1 75, and so forth. 


AstronomicaL.—Why does 
the sun shine on the north side ot a house 
of a morning and evening, and not at 
noon ? 

Ans. In our May number we gave a 
lengthy elucidation of this phenomenon 
from the pen of our occasional contributor 


"Mr. C. C. Townsend. We can not do 


better than refer our subscriber to that 
number of the JouRNAL. 


Pp a woman resembles her father, 

and she marries a man who resembles his 

mother; in such a case how can you tell 

ae parent their children most resem- 
ie? 


Ans. It is not important that we should 
decide a question of this sort. We should 
simply say of a son of theirs, if he resem- 
bled his father, that he had more of the 
feminine than of the masculine in his 
mental and physical composition. We 
should say of their daughter, if it were 
true that she resembled the mother, that 
she had more of the masculine than of the 
feminine. There is, however, a constant 
tendency in the feminine nature, having 
inherited the masculine, to assert the 
feminine quality; hence a woman who 
resembles her father, may have a child 
closely like her, but that child would be 
more feminine, if a daughter, than the 
mother. A son resembling a father who 
resembles his mother is more masculine 
than the father—each sex tending to assert 
its own peculiarity. 


Puonoerapuy.—We furnish 
all the phonographic instruction books 
which are most in use. It is hardly neces- 





sary for us to go into a lengthy description 
of this time-saving and labor-sparing art. 
Its merits have been too well known to, 
| and are too much appreciated by, the world 
to require a special plea now. The time 
taken in acquiring the skill of the reporter 
is dependent on the industry and aptness 
of the learner. Some have become good 
reporters in six months. Send stamp for 
a list of phonographic works, and it will 
be sent by return post. 


My Curiproon’s Home.—If 
Delta Kappa Phi will send us his address, 
and vouch for the authorship of the very 
beautiful verses we have received from 
him, we may be induced to publish them. 


New Testament.—Among 
the MSS. collections of the New Testa- 
ment, the oldest of which we have any 
trace are dated no farther back than the 
fourth century after Christ. The Sinaitic 
MS. is believed to be the oldest extant, 
and to have been written in the early part 
of’the fourth century. The whole of the 
New Testament was first printed in 1514. 


JEALOUSY — MARRIAGE OF 
Covsins.—H. H. C. You will find these 
subjects fully discussed in the new and 
enlarged illustrated ANNUAL OF PHRENOL- 
OGY AND Paystoenomy, for 1868, now in 
press. It will probably be ready in Oc- 
tober. Price 25 cents. 

Spitrine.—A healthy man 
—or woman—very seldom spits. Those 
who smoke and chew tobacco are in a dis- 
eased—or perverted—condition, and are 
never “‘ PERFECTLY WELL.” Nor are opium- 
eaters or arsenic-eaters well. One cause 
of the stunted growth of many men is 
traceable to the fact that they spit away 
their vitality. They can not see that chew- 
ing or smoking does them any harm. In- 
deed, many claim that it does them good, 
and attribute their bad memories, poor 
vision, hard hearing, and general dullness, 
inertness, and stupidity to other causes. 
If half-grown boys ever hope to become 
tall, strong men, they must stop spitting. 











Srupyine Frencu, German, 
Etc. — Several correspondents have re- 
quested us to name those manuals of in- 
struction which will enable them to acquire 
certain foreign languages with facility. In 
response we have been to some pains in 
preparing the following selection from the 
best text-books for learning French, 
German, Italian, Spanish : 


FRENCH. 


Abn’s French Method. Practical and 
easy, with pronunciation. 12mo. $1 50. 

Ollendorff's French Grammar, by Jewett. 
Universally recommended. $2. 

Sue’s French Method—complete—com- 
prising a new and practical method, exer- 
cises on the French Syntax. The Vicar 
of Wakefield as a guide for the construc- 
tion of French sentences. A Key. 4 vols. 
12mo. $4 50. 

De Fivas’ Elementary French Reader. 
$1 15. 

Surenne’s French and English Diction- 
ary. $1 75. 

Surenne’s Manual and Traveler's Com- 
panion. $1 40. 

GERMAN. 2 

Ahn’s German Method. $1 40. 

Ollendorft’s German Grammar. $2. 

Adier’s German Reader. $2. 

Adier’s German and English Pocket 
Dictionary. $3 25. 

Fulborn’s German Instructor. $1 15. 


: ITALIAN. 

Greene's First Lessons in Yalian. $1 15. 

Ollendorft’s Italian Grammar. $2 2% 

Foresti’s Italian Extracts. A reading 
book in Italian for beginners. $2. . 

Meadow’s Italian and English Diction- 
ary. $2 75. 

SPANISH. 

Ahn’s Spanish Grammar. $1 40. 

Oliendorff's New Method. $2 25. 

Butler’s Spanish Teacher and Colloquial 
Phrase-book. $1 25. 

Mandeville’s Spanish Reader. $1 15. 

Seoane and Neuman’s Spanish Diction- 
ary—abridged. $3 25. 

Roemer’s Polyglot Readers; French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, with 
English Translations. Each, $2 25. 

Any of the above supplied, postage pre- 
paid, at prices annexed, from this office. * 


CautTi1on.—Dr. Robinson 
desires us to caution the public against a 
company in Williamsburg, N. Y., who send 
out certificates, and say when said certifi- 
cates are returned, with two dollars and 
forty, fifty, or sixty cents, to pay for pack- 
ing, they will send what the certificate 
calls for—when in fact they send nothing 


“but some bogns jewelry. For instance, 


they send a certificate which calls for a 
patent lever gold case timepiece, and if 
you send the certificate, with $2 65, you 
get in return a small compass, with sun- 
dial combined, worth about twenty-five 
cents. So our readers now have the **cau- 
tion,” with thanks to Dr. Robinson, whom 
we suppose got caught in the trap. Ex- 
perience is a good teacher. 


Crookep Nosss.— What 
causes the nose to grow crooked ? 

Ans. A straight nose is the exception, 
while more or less of divergence from a 
straight line is the rule. Some noses are 
straight, but set crooked on the face; 
others are crooked, but on a general line 
with the face ; others, again, start straight 
with the face, and crook toward one side 
to such an extent as to amount to a de- 
formity. It is interesting to look over the 
collection of casts of heads and faces in 
our cabinet, and to see how few can be 
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found with straight faces. The same may 
be observed in almost any album of pic- 
tures. One half the face is generally 
larger than the other, which causes the 
central line of the face to curve sometimes 
as much as an inch, caused by placing the 
young child habitually on one side to sleep ; 
which becomes a habit, and makes us lop- 
sided. This will account for many of what 
are called crooked noses. The loss of 
teeth on one side permits the muscles to 
contract, and these draw the nose around to 
one side and make it crooked. The partial 
paralysis of some of the facial nerves, oc- 
casioned by a fall or a blow upon the face, 
may produce crooked features. 





Dreams-—W arnines— 
Deatu.—I have a triend who is forewarned 
of the death of any of her relatives in this 
way: Several veers ago, during a dream, 
one of her teeth came out, and in a few 

days she received a ictter informing her of 
the death of a near re!ative. Some years 
after another tooth came out, during a 
dream [was it loose ?], an’ in a few days 
later she heard of the death of another 
relative. Some months after that two 
more teeth came out [were they natural, 
or were they “store teeth?”] during a 
dream; the next post brought the sad 
news of the death of an uncle anda nephew. 
Can you give the * why and wherefore” of 
these strange warnings ? 

Ans. * No, not much.” It is very natu- 
ral for diseased teeth to get loose and come 
out, and for friends to die. But we can 
see no more relation of one to the other 
than we can between “ crowing hens” and 
; a death in the family. How the woman 
could manage to knock out a sound tooth, 
in her dreams, we can not see; the teeth 
| must have been loosely set in, or she 

must have given them a hard knock. 

There is a touch of superstition in the 
above; we can not regard it as anything 
supernatural, nor even wonderful. We 
would advise light suppers in future, and 
no more dreams of this sort. Losing 

one’s teeth can not benefit the departed, 
| and it is a sad loss to the mouth of any 
; lady. Go toa dentist at once, and have 
the mouth mended. 











| - 


| Publisher's Department. 





In several thousand copies 
of our last number the portraits of Mrs. 
Hoge and Mrs. Husband, the latter espe- 
cially, were horribly printed, owing to de- 
fects in the stereotyped plates, which éc- 
fects were not discovered until nearly haif 
an edition had been thrown off from the 
presses. It is our aim to present fair like- 
nesses of all whom we deem worthy to 
grace our columns, but when a failure oc- 
curs of this nature, when worthy ladies, 
whose devoted and patriotic philanthropy 
nave won the highest esteem of all, suffer 
' in features from a surfeit of printers’ ink, 
| it is doubly mortifying. 


| 


To Conrrisutors. — Each 
day’s mail brings us “ original” MSS., in 
| prose or poetry, accompanied by the mod- 
| est request “that they Be publishd in 
| the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL, if deemed 
worthy.”” While we would encouragy all 
aspirants for literary honors, we must have 
it understood that only those articles which 
| are meritorious, and in keeping with the 
elevated character which we are striving 
to maintain for the JourNnaL, will be pub- 
| lished; and we would repeat the notice 
given heretofore, that if contributors 
| would have their articles returned to them 

in case of rejection by us, they must ex- 
pressly request such return, and inclose 
sufficient stamps to pay postage. 
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No TRavetine AGENTS FOR 
THs JouRNAL.—Instead of giving certifi- 
cates of agency to strangers, who may or 
may not be responsible, we prefer to de- 
pend entirely on VOLUNTARY CO-WORKERS, 
who are known and trusted where they 
reside. In this way we escape the swin- 
diers, and the Journat is placed, by its 
Sriends, in the hands of those who can 
appreciate it. Every reader may thus be- 
cou a volunteer, and form a club in his 
own circie, shop, or neighborhood. Gener- 
ous promises are made for the new year. 
May we be “on time” ae to date, quality, 
quantity, and all the excellences. Reader, 
do you not know of a neighbor—have you 
not an esteemed friend who would be 
benefited by taking the A. P.J.? A little 
effort on your part would make him ever 
your debtor. — 


Rev. L. Hotmes, who goes 
to Little Falls, is a minister of the Mis- 
sionary School. One of the most stirring 
speeches we ever heard any man make wae 
an off-hand address that came from his lips 
in the Massachusetts Convention which 
met two years ago in Worcester. We 
never heard him preach, but if that is a 
specimen, there will be stirring times in 
Little Falls and vicinity ere long. — 
Ambassador. —— 


Ten-Minute SPEECHES ON 
Tempsrance, by Messrs. Colfax, Yates, 
Wilson, Grinnell, Patterson, Dodge, Price, 
McKee, Woodbridge, senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress, is having a great 
run. It is sent, postpaid, at 25 cents a 
copy, or five copies for $1 ; and by express, 


carriage paid by receiver, at $15 a hundred. | 


It is one of the best temperance campaign 
documents now in print. 


RELIGIous—NoT SECTARIAN 
—Booxs. We have been desired to name 
a few such works as are deemed best for 
family reading. We give a brief install- 
ment, with prices, in the present number. 
It would be well for the morals of the 
rising generation could these works be 
placed in every family. Much of the litera- 
tare with which the country is flooded has 
a demoralizing tendency—perverting and 
corrupting old and young. Let it be dis- 
placed by something which will tend to 
save, rather than to destroy the bodies and 
souls of mankind. 


General Items. 





Eminent Meruopist Mints- 
Ters.—The Rev. Mr. C. C. Goss, of 200 
Mulberry Street, New York, has brought 
into the ¢ of a hand cabinet or 
library picture—the result of a year’s labor 
—the likenesses of Two HUNDRED of the 
most eminent clergymen of the Methodist 
Church. The group, with Jonn Wester 
for its center, is handsomely photographed, 
and sells for $5. It will be sold chiefly 
through agents, and every Methodist 
preacher is expected to actas such. Full 
particulars as to terms, ete., may be ob- 
tained by addressing Mrs. C. C. Goss, at 





200 Mulberry Street, New York. We pre- | 


dict the best success for this splendid com- 
bination picture. —— 


A STATESMAN or A MILITARY 
Man For Prestpent.—Which will serve 
the nation best? It is a good thing, a 
great thing, to “ put the right man in the 
right place.” Then why not nominate a 
statesman for President, and appoint a 
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military man to manage the army? The 
policy of America is peace, with no dis- 
turbing elements—slavery is dead. We 
can devote our undivided energies to the 
development of our immense resources ; re- 
stock our docks, lakes, rivers, and seas with 
ships, work our mines, clear our forests, 
break our prairies, and “‘ think of living.” 
With a war President, a war cabinet, and 
all the offices filled with military men, we 
should fear strife instead of thrift, and 
war instead of peace. Let us put away 
party spirit, put down party demagogues, 
and put in office only good, religious, tem- 
perate men. Then all will go well. 


Tue. Gams_ers.—Denounc- 
ing gamblers in the newspapers will not 
stop them. Reports of suicides by young 
men fleeced, swindled, and robbed by 
the gamblers will not abate the nuisance. 
It would be as futile to attempt to write 
them down, talk them down, or put them 
down by moral suasion, as to keep a mouse 
away from cheese after tasting it. No; 
the only way to serve them is to legislate 
them down, by making such laws as will 
send them to States prison when convicted. 
Let each State do this, and the country 
would soon experience a most sensible 
relief from these human wolves. 

There is a society in New York, whose 
office is at 24 Duane Street, for the sup- 
pression of gambling. Let the poor picked 
geese go there and enter complaint against 
the villains who plucked them, and they 
may get redress. 


An ILiusTrRaTED AND De- 
SORIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF STANDARD 
Works on Physiognomy, Phrenology, 
Psychology, Physiology, Ethnology, Eda- 
cation, Hydropathy, etc., just published at 
this office. This new catalogue, consisting 
of thirty-six pages, contains the full titles 
and descriptions with quotations and illus- 
trations from upward of one hundred works 
on the above and kindred subjects, and is 
the most complete list we have ever issued ; 
will be sent by return mail, to any address, 
on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


THe New  Bovrevarp 
Sxrrt.—A handsome colored skirt is now 
fsleemed indispensable to comfort as well 
as economy during the fall and winter sea- 
| son, and taste and ingenuity have been at 
| work devising something as an improve- 
| ment on the old Balmoral—a style which, 

while retaining all the good qualities of 
that useful and sensible article of dress, 
would be better adapted to the present 
| restricted style of costume. 
| This desideratum has been found in the 
New Boulevard Skirt, the best, most use- 
| ful, and most beautiful colored skirt which 
has yet been introduced. 
| It is made@in the gored shape, without 
| plaits, and produces a most graceful en- 
| semble over a small hooped skirt. It is all 
| wool, warm, without excessive weight, 
| and is simply bound, or made highly orna- 
mental by effective embroidery in a border 
or detached pyramidal patterns. Green or 
purple with black, gray with scarlet em- 
broidery, are fine combinations; and also 
brown with bright blue. 

Dirt can be sponged or brushed off from 
these skirts; or they can be washed, if 
necessary, like a piece of plain cloth. 

The price is only the average of good 
Balmoral skirts, and much less than those 
which are as highly ornamented. It ranges 
from three to eight dollars; children’s 
skirts half price. The New Boulevard 
Skirt can be obtained of dealers generally. 

Wife has tried this new American inven- 
tion, and says it is splendid. She knows. 
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A List or Retietous Books 
ADAPTED TO ALL CLASSES. Supplied 
by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

THoverts ror tHe CHristiAN Lire. 
By Rev. James Drummond. With an In- 
troduction by J. G. Holland (Timothy 
Titcomb). 12mo0. $2. 

Tue Vicartous SacriFice, grounded in 
the Principles of Universal Obligation. 
By Horace Bushnell, D.D. 8vo. $3 2. 

MEDITATIONS ON CHRISTIANITY and on 
the Religious Questions of the Day. By 
M. Guizot. $2. 

WATERS FROM THE WeLI-Sprine. By 
E. H. Bickersteth, A.M. $1 15. 

Tue Book anv Its Story An admir- 
able and interesting account of the Bible 
and its History. $1 75. 

CurisTiAN PurLosorner. By Thomas 
Dick, D.D. 12mo. $1 75. 

Lire or GENERAL Havetock. The 
Christian Soldier. $1. 

Divine Aspects oF HumaN Socrery. 
By Prof. F. D. Huntington. 8ve. $2 50. 

EmsBiems, Divine AND Morar. By 

vancis Quarles. Cloth. $1. 

Crrcte oF Human Lire. By Ang. 
Tholuck. Cloth. 8 cents. 

Nieuat Taovents. By Edward Young. 
Cloth. $1 40. 

Tue Excetsiorn; or Helps to Progress 
in Religion, Science, and Literature. 
Edited by James Hamilton, D.D. 6 vols., 
ilustrated. Each, $1. 

ANALOGY OF NATURAL AND REVEALED 


| Reuieton. By Bishop Butler. 8vo. $1 70. 


APPEAL TO MATTER OF Fact aNpD Com- 
mon Sense. By Rev. J. Fletcher. 65 cts. 

Tue Crry or Sty. A charming allegory. 
By Rev. E. F. Remington, A.M. $1 40. 

Beauties or Sacrep LITERATURE. 
Selected from various authors. By Charles 


Wesley. $2 2. 
Natural THEoLogGy AND Hor#® 


Pavia. By Dr. Paley. $t 40. 

Hannan More; or, Life in Hall and 
Cottage. With two Steel Engravings. 
By Mrs. H. C. Knight. $1 25. 

HeLen Maurice; or, the Daughter at 
Home. A narrative of every-day home 
life. Cloth. 70 cents. 

Harry Vorces. A new music-book for 
the home circle and school. 244 hymns 
and poetical pieces, 160 tunes. A valuable 
collection. 45 cents. 

GALLAUDET’s ScrrpTuRE Brocrarmy, 
with critical illustrations and remarks. 
312,000 volumes sold. Complete in 11 vols. 
$5 50. 

Brste Dierionary. An essential help 
vo understanding God's Word. With maps 
and 250 illustrations. $1 75. 

ANECDOTES FOR THE FAMILY AND 
SoctaL Crrcte. Handsomely illustrated. 
Selected by Joseph Belcher, D.D. Cloth. 
90 cents. 

Tae Curistian Graces. By J. P. 
Thompson, D.D. 16mo. $1 15. 

Tue Precious Stones or THE HEAVEN- 
Ly Founpations. Beautiful and sugges- 
tive in thought. By Augusta Brown Ganet. 
12mo. $1 40. 

Tae Morner’s Mission. 
ing, and instructive. $1 40. 

A Srrive or Pearts. Embracing a 
Scripture verse and a moral reflection for 
every day in the year. 55 cents. 

Seven Wonvers oF THE WORLD. 
Finely illustrated. 12mo. $1 40. 

QuoTaTions FROM THE MORAL AND 
Re.ietous Ports. By Rev. Wm. Rice. 
8vo. cloth. $3 2. Illustrated, tinted 
paper, morocco. A beautiful gift book. $8. 


Copies of these works will be sent, pre- 
paid, by return post, at prices annexed. 
Address, 8. R. WELLS, New York. 


Sound, pleas- 
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Best Sewrne Macurwe— 
Our Premiums.—Among the half dozen 
really good sewing machines, we selected 
the one we deemed the very best for general 
use. The correctness of our choice is con- 
firmed by the following: 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 
SEWING-MACHINE AWARDS. 

We recently published a brief tele- 
gram from Paris, announcing the award, 
over eighty-two competitors, to Messrs. 
Waeetrer & Witson of the Highest 
Premium, a Gold Medal, for the perfection 
of Sewing Machines, and Button-Hole 
Machines. The following are copies of 
the official documents confirming the an- 
nouncement : 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
Parts, 1867. 
Com™iss10on IMPERIALE, CHAMP-DE-MARS, 
16th July, 1867. 

Mr. R. Huntrne, No. 139 Regent Street, 
London: 

Dear Sir: Replying to your inquiry, I 
beg to state that the onty Gotp MepAL 
for the manufacture and perfection of 
SEwIne Macuines and Burron-HoLe Ma- 
CHINES was awarded to Messre. WHEELER 
& Wiuson, of New York. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Henry E. Q. D’Auteny, 


Member of International Jury and Reporter 
of same. 


Another letter of the same date, says: 

Dear Sir; Replying to your inquiry, I 
herewith give you the list of gold medals 
awarded to my class : 

Dvurvurs et Dumery, for Screw Shoe 
Machines. 

Wueeter & Wrisoxn, New York, for the 
manufacture and perfection of their Sew- 
ing Machines and Button-Hole Machines. 

There is, also, in the list of “ Co- 
OPERATORS,” a Gold Medal granted to Mr. 
Elias Howe, Jr., personally, as Promoter 
of the Sewing Machine. 

Respectfully yours, 
Henry E. Q. D’ Auieny, 
Reporter of Class No. 57 (Group No. 6), 
Member of the International Jury at the 
Exposition Universelle. 


Extract from Le Moniteur Universel, 
official journal of the French Empire: 

“The Wheeler & Wilson Company of 
New York, manufacturers of American 
Sewing Machines, have just received the 
Gold Medal at the Exposition Universelle, 
for the good construction of their ma- 
chines; the new improvement for making 
button-holes applicable to their sewing ma- 
chines; also, for their machine espetially 
for making button-holes. This award is 
accorded for the great development that 
Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson have given to 
the sewing-machine industry, in bringing 
their machines to the doors of all, by thet 
cheapness and solid construction, which 
allows their employment with satisfaction 
in families, and with great advantage in 
work-rooms.” 

[For twenty-five new subscribers at $3 
each, we give one of these sewing machines, 
worth Is it not worth working for? 
Reader, will you have one ?—Ep. A. P. J.] 





Tae Gataxy.—For club 
rates at which the Gataxy and PHRENoO- 


LOGICAL JOURNAL are furnished, see ad- _ 


vertisement on fourth cover page. Previ- 
ous ents are withd 
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[Under this head we publish, Sor a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim 
for what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 50 cents a line.) 





Tue Apevpat AcapEMY, 
Nos. 336, 338, & 340 ADELPHI STREET, 
Brooxtyy, L. L 
GROWTH OF THE SCHOOL. 


Number of pupils at the Fant yg 
under the new regime (Se eae 863), 
Whole number of pupils for 


Whole number of pupils for iseee a 
Whole number of pupils for 1865-6, 156 
Whole number of pupils for 1866-7, 312 


This institution (hitherto for boys alone) 
has made itself a name for the careful sys- 
tems of instruction and training which it 
has employed. The system of physical 
training known as the Calisthenic drill, 
which it has introduced and carried to a 
high degree of excellence, is one of its 
most popular features. 

The success of this feature has been such 
as to warrant the belief that an effort to 
afford the same advantages to girls would be 
appreciated. As a test of the adaptability 
of the drill to girls, a private class has been 
conducted during the past year in this in- 
stitution with entire success. Accordingly 
the proprietors of the Adelphi Academy 
have concluded to re-organize the school, 
and admit at the re-opening (on the 9th of 
September), boys and girls together, 
of about five to twelve years of age, te 
the Preparatory Department, and to the 
enjoyment of all its benefits, removing the 
Academic Department, which will con- 
tinue, as at present, to be exclusively for 
boys, to a new building now erecting for 
the purpose on Lafayette Avenue, corner 
Hall Street. 

Scores of letters from parents whose 
sons have enjoyed the benefits of the drill 
during the last year bear unequivocal tes- 
timony to its value. 

The intellectual training of the school is 
as carefally conducted as the physical. 
There are twélve grades, under fifteen to 
twenty teachers in constant attendance. 

Pupils from a distance are accommo- 
dated with board in teachers’ families. 

Pupils crossing Fulton Ferry, from New 
York, can ride within a few steps of the 
school by the Fulton or the Greene Avenue 
cars. Those crossing the South Ferry 
should take the Atlantic Avenue cars. 

&@” For Circulars apply to 

LOCKWOOD & ELLINWOOD. 
Tux Hyerranx Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
eular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 








Tae Movement - Cure. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 2% cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. city. Ang., tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Verensg, M.D., 


3235 Apetrat Street, Brooxiyn. 








Hyerentc Curz, Burrato, 
N. ¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 





OrrFicraAL Proor FROM Paris. 
STEINWAY & 8ONS TRIUMPHANT. 


Sremway & Sons are enabled posi- 
tively to announce that they have been 
awarded THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL 
FOR AMERICAN PIANOSs, this medal being 
distinctly classified first, over all other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which 
the following orFictaL CERTIFICATE of the 
President and members of the Inter- 
national Jury on Musical Instruments is 
annexed: 

Parts, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for 
American Pianos has been unanimously 
awarded to Messrs. Steinway & Sons by 
the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

MELINET, 
President of International Jury. 
Grorces KastNER, 


AmBROISE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. HANSsLICcK, of the 
F. A. GEVAERT, International Jury. 


J. ScCHIEDMAYER, 

The original certificate, together with 
“ the official catalogue of awards,” in which 
the name of Sremway & Sons is recorded 
Jirst on the list, can be seen at their Ware- 
rooms, first floor of Steinway Hall, new 
numbers 109 and 111 East 14th Street, New 
York. Oct. it. 





THE HANDSOMEST AND BEST JUVENILE 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. 


Tue Riversipe MaGazine, 
for Young People. Fresh, Bright, Instruc- 
tive, and Entertaining. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

Published monthly, commencing with 
January, 1867. 

Each number is attractively illustrated 
with at least one FULL-PAGE HUMOROUS 
cartoon, by H. L. Stephens, besides 
numerous smaller engravings, interspersed 
throughout its pages. 

The reading matter is carefully selected, 
and consists of original articles by eminent 
popular writers, treating on History, 
NARRATIVES OF TRAVEL, ADVENTURES IN 
Various CouNTRIES, MANNERS AND CUs- 
Toms oF DIFFERENT NaTIONs, BIoGRAPH- 
toaL Sxercnes, Natura History AND 


Scrence, Music aND VERSE, CHARADES, 

Puzzies, REBUSES, ETC., ETC. 

Gubseription ae the ye Ledounes +++» $2 50 
SF tS eiepesss - 13 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


CLUB RATES: 

Three copies, $6 50; five copies, $10; 
ten copies, $20, and extra copy. gratis. 
Single copies, twenty-five cents. The first 
number will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of twenty cents. 

Agents and canvassers wanted in every 
part of the country. 

Clergymen and teachefs supplied with 
the Magazine one year for $2. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
it. 459 Broome Street, New York. 


—— 





Aupany Law Scuoot. The 
next Term of this School commences on 
the first Tuesday of September, 1867. 

The Professors are Hon. Ina Harris, 
LL.D., Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., 
Amos Dean, LL.D. 

Circulars obtained by addressing 

AMOS DEAN, 


July 4t. Albany, N. Y. 


} 





New Nationat ReEticiovus 
Parer.—A national religious newspaper, 
to be called ‘‘ Taz Apvance,” will be pub- 
lished weekly, from the first of September 
onward, in the city of Chicago. It will 
represent Congregational principles and 
polity, but will be conducted in a spirit of 
courtesy and fraternity toward all Chris- 
tians. The form will be what is popularly 
termed a double sheet of eight pages, of 
the size and style of the New York Hvan- 
gelist. The pecuniary basis is an ample 
capital furnished by leading business men 
and others, to be expended in the estab- 
lishment and improvement of the paper, 
which is intended to be second to none in 
the country, in its literary and religious 
character. The purpose of its projectors 
is indicated in the name: their aim being 
to ADVANCE the cause of evangelical re- 
ligion, in its relations not only to doctrine, 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity, but also 
to philosophy, science, literature, politics, 
business, amusements, art, morals, philan- 
thropy, and whatever else conduces to the 
glory of God and the good of man by its 
bearing upon Christian civilization. No 
expense has been spared in providing for 
its editorial management in all depart- 
ments, while arrangements are in progress 
to secure the ablest contributors and cor- 
respondents at home andabroad. The city 
of Chicago has been selected as the place 
of publication, because of its metropolitan 
position in the section of the country 
especially demanding such a paper, and 
the fact that it is nearly the center of 
national population, and in a very few 
years will be the ecclesiastical center of 
the Congregational Charches. Issued at 
the interior commercial metropolis, ‘* THe 
Apvance” will contain the latest market 


rts, and able discussions of financial 
subjects, such as will make it a necessity 
to business men in all parts of the sg 
The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. 
Patton, D.D., who resigns the pastorate of 
the leading church of the denomination at 
the West for this purpose, and who has 
had many years’ experience in editorial 
labor. The subscription price will be $2 50 
inadvance. Advertising rates made known 
on OPANY P Address THE ADVANCE 
S P. O. Drawer 6,374, ay 


Tracners.—A lady, an ex- 
perienced teacher, desires a situation as 
Governess (no objection to act also as 
private secretary), or would teach in a 
private school or seminary. She does not 
understand foreign languages well enough 
to teach them; has a good understanding 
of Mathematics, General Literature, Com- 
position, Elocution, the Physical, Mental, 
and Moral Sciences. Ih a school or semi- 
nary, she would prefer to teach Mathe- 
matics and Elocution, or Natural and 
Mental Philosophy. Her method of teach- 
ing is thorough and philosophical. Ad- 
dress 8, M., care Fowiter & WELL, 

889 Broadway, New York. 








Tue Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 

BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges, 

Published under the aus 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of 


ices of St. 
New York. 


Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price ere Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 


MASONIC ah ay AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 


432 Broome Serest. New York. 





Tae Cuurcn Union.—The 
largest and best Religious Family News- 
paper in the world. 

Owing to the unprecedented reception 
of this paper, it is now enlarged to twice 
its original size. 

It is devoted to Liberty and Union in 
the whole Church of Christ, opposes Ritual- 
ism and Rationalism, and advocates Radi- 
cal Doctrines in both Church and State. 

It favors universal suffrage, and equal 
rights for every man and woman of every 
nationality. 

It is the organ of no sect, but will en- 
deavor to represent every branch of the 
Church, and every society organized for 
the purpose of converting the world to 
Christ. 

It is Trinitarian in creed, but favors free 
discussion by all Religionists of every 
faith. 

It will advocate a free communion table 
for ali the Lord’s people, and a free pulpit 
for all his ministers, 

It will print a sermon from Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher in every issue. This ser- 
mon, published at twelve o'clock every 
Monday, will be selected from one of the 
two sermons preached by Mr. Beecher the 
day before publication. It is not copy- 
righted, nor is it prepared for the press by 
Mr. Beecher. 

Terms—$2 50 yearly. $1 to agents for 
every subscriber. Sold by Americar News 
Company at 5 cents, and by Publishers. 

Address, CHARLES ALBERTSON, 
Supt. Church Union, 108 Fulton Street, 
New York. Sept., tf. 


Advertisements. 


[Announsementi Sor this or the precsting 








Sone must reach the ishers by the 

1s ae ae e date in which 
they are inte to appear. Terms for ad. 
verlising, 35 cents a line, or $35 a column.) 





Ectecric Mepicat CoLtiecE 
<' ey of New York. “Chartered April 


FACULTY. 
ROBERT 8S. NEWTON, M.D., Professor 
4 _ Sean Surgery and Surgical 


PAUL wv. ALLEN, M.D., Professor of 
Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
WILLIAM W. HADL&Y, M.D., Professor 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
ISAAC SPANGLER, M.D., Professor of 
a and Diseases of Women and 
ren 
EDWIN FREEMAN, M.D., Professor of 
Descri ive er Suewaat Anatomy. 
CHA M.D., Professor of 
| Physiology an cal Patholog ry. 
SANDERS M.D., LL.D 
Professor of Organic and Physiological 
et 
PRINCE MORROW, M.D., Demon- 
strator of Anatomy. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
The Winter Sessisn of 1867-8 commences 
Tuesday, October 15, and continues six- 
teen weeks. 
The _— Session commences Febru- 
ary 10, 1 
Fee ‘for a Full Course............. $105 


Matriculation Fee....... ........ 5 
Demonstrator’s Fee ............. 10 
Graduation Fee ................ - 
Hospital Tickets ................. 3 


Good boarding, in the vicinity of the 
= may be had for six dollars per 


wean “the Eclectic Medical beoks are rec- 
ommen 
For further information apply 
ROBERT 8. NEWTOR, Mil 


Pres Faculty 
it. 17 E. Eighteenth St. 





Fitter THE Water—The 
best preventive of cholera and kindred 
sickness is _ water. Get one of Mc- 
Kenzie's Filters. Sent by express, with 
a i | how to nee it, on receipt of a 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York 
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American ARTISAN AND 
Parent Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable rece pts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
** Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issned weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sc iences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many tale nted American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by | 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance, 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to ai who desire it, per 
mail, cratis, a pamphlet, entitled ** Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.’ Address 

BROWN, COMBS & CO., 
Proprietors of the American Artisan, 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York 


SomETatne To THE Porxt.— 
A desirable companion, having a beautiful 
form, brilliant complexion, clear eye, an 
iron constitution, nerves of steel, and in 
every point perfection—with a pliant na- 
ture, and arrayed in new style and tasty | 
wrapper. 
MME. DE 5 a DIAMOND 
EEDLES 
These Needles are made of the best 
quality of steel, best in form, best points, 
best eyes, best finish, and best in every 
particular, including the superior and con- 
venient manner in which they are put up. 
They are made in Enrope, expressly for 
our trade, and+ are warranted the best 
needles in the world—one of them being 
worth nearly one dozen of the ordinary 
kind. Ladies, do not fail to try these 
eee superior needles. 
rice 15 cents per paper, or 40 cents per 
100. Mailed free on receipt of price. 
it. 473 Broadway, New York. 
Guipe To AutuorsHip.—A 
valuable aid to all who desire to engage in 
literary pursuits of any kind, for pleasure 





or profit. With hints on securing success 
and preparation, value and disposal of 
MSS. Also editing, etc. 50 cents. 

PHONOGRAPHIC HANDBOOK 
For Self-Instruction in the recently im- 
proved and simplified art as now used by 
all practical reporters. 25 cts. 

SECRETS WORTH KNOWING. 
Tells how to make medicines, perfumery, 
toilet and dental articles, soaps, vermin 
remedies, confectionery, wines, cordials, 
syrups, cheap and delicious home bever- 
ages, manufacturers’ secrets, and many 
articles made at ae g¢ cost and solé at 


immense profits. 25 
ROGUES AND ROGU ERIES. 

Exposes all tricks and traps of cities, and 
all swindics and hambuga. 2 cts. 

HANDBOOK OF VENTRILOQUISM, 
and how to make the magic whistle. 15c. 
ORPHEUS C. KERR'S COMICALITIES. 
With 150 humorous illustrations. 25 cts. 

COMMON SENS& COOK BOOK. 

A practical guide for all culinary opera. 
tions, very explicit in its directions and 
entirely reliable. Embraces a wide range 
of dishes suiting all tastes and purses. An 
attractive feature is the large number of 
savory but inexpensive dishes. 30 cts. 

HANEY’S B. B. REFERENCE BOOK. 
The standard authority on all points of the 
game. Fully illustrated. 144 pp. 15 cts 
HOW TO MAKE BAD MEMORY GOOD | 

AND GOOD MEMORY BETTER. 

Shows how a wonderfal power of memor 
may be acquired and any defects remedi 
Useful to all. 15 cts. 


$22" Sold by most booksellers, or sent by | 


mm . = receipt of price by 
NEY & CO., 119 Nassan-st., N. Y. 


,. 

STaTEs AND TERRITORIES 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI.—A MAP 
showing the Overland Mail.and Express 
Routes, the progressing and proposed Pa- 
cific Railroad lines, the Forts and Military 
Stations, and much other valuable informa- 
tion relative to this interesting portion of 
our country. Size, 44 by 31 inches; pocket 
form. Mailed for $1 50. 

G. W. & C. B. COLTON & CO., 
172 William Street, New York. 





Mur. Demorest’s Emportum 
or Fasutons, 473 Broadway, New York. 

Plain and Elegantly Trimmed Patterns 
of all the Latest and most Reliable Paris 
Styles for Ladies’ and Children’s Dress. 

Ladies and Dressmakers may rely on 
each Pattern being Cut with Accuracy, and 
the Best and most Recherche Style, direct 
from the best authorities in Paris. it. 








Jenkins’ Vest-Pocket Lex- 
| tcon. An English Dictionary of all except 
| Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures, 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1: in 
Leather Gilt, T%5 cents. Sent post- = /v 
R. WELLS, New York. 





Acenrs Wantep.—$10 to 
$20 a day, to introduce our new patent 
STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
| Price $20. It uses two threads, and makes 
the genuine Lock Stites. All other low- 
»riced machines make the Cuarn Stitcu. 
| Rastasive a given. Send for circu- 

\lars. W. WILSON & CO., Manufac- 
turers, Cleveland, Ohio. Oct. 3t. 





“ActivE AGENTS can make 
from five to ten dollars daily in sellin 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman’s new and brilliant- 
ly written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
| HOUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory given. For circulars and 
rencies apply to GOODWIN & BETTS, 
| Hireisea, Re t. det. Tt. 





Cutture ror Homes AnD 
Scnoo.rs.—What are the means by which 
the mental faculties may be best developed 
and strengthened; how much, and when, 
and how to study; how to acquire the art 
| of rendering one's self agreeable ; what are 
the errors into which the young are likel 
to fall? What are the habits they shoul 
most carefully avoid? These are questions 
which have been greatly neglecte With 
scarcely a word of couns:l in his whole 
scholastic course, the youth is expected to 
develop for himself mental success and 
social excellence. To remedy this defect 
is the design of MENTAL AND SOCIAL 
CULTURE, a Text-Book for Schools and 
Families, by L. C. Loomis, A. M., M. D., 
(President of W) heeling Female College. ) 
CONTENTS: 
Chapter I. How to obtain Knowledge. 
Il. Observation, Reading, Lec- 
tures, Conversation, and 
Meditation compared. 
III. Rules relating to Observation. 
IV. Of Books and Reading. 
. Judgment of Books. 
VI. Of Living, Instructions, and 
Lectures. 
VII. Rules of Improvement by Con- 
versation. 


When to Speak, and What 


to Say. 
IX. Of Study or Mediation. 
X. Of Fixing the Attention. 


the Mind. 

XII. Of Improving the Memory. 
XIII. Of Self-Control. 

XIV. A Cheerful Disposition. 
Politeness. 
Practical Hints on Behavior. 

A convenient and —— Manual for 
Home Study. Price Sent free by 
mail. J. W. SCHER) ERHORN & CO., 
Publishers, 430 Broome Street, New York. 


Pal 
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Mure. Demoresr’s Carr 
pren’s Maetc Dress CHART. w ith fall 
| instructions for cutting all sizes of Waists, 
| Jackets, Aprons, and Sacks for Children, 


. | from one to fifteen years of age. Fifty 


| cents each. 

Every mother should possess this in- 
valuable Guide and Model for Children’s 
Dress Cutting. Mailed free. it. 





VIII. Practical Hints—How and | 


XI. Of Enlarging the Capacity of | 


Dr. Orpway’s Last Sone 

—O’er Graves of the Loved Ones oT 
Beautiful Flowers’—may be used as 
Song, or Song and Chorus. Embellished 


with an appro ste h title. This 
new pnts or on of Dr. rdway’ "8 * _ 


versally admired, and is meeti 
most extraordinary sale. Price yh 
Mailed d. OLIVER DITSON & 


CO.. Publ ia ers, Boston, CHARLES H. 
DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 





Forry-Five Opera Cuo- 
RusEs.—A new and valuable Collection, 
from the works of Rossini, Auber, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Gounod, Verdi, Flotow, Spon- 
tini, Wagner, Herold, Bishop, Balfe, Bene- 
dict, and others, forming a valuable col- 
lection for SocreTrEs, CONVENTIONS, 
Cuoms, SmNnerNG- Scpooe Ciuss, and 
SoctaL CrRcLEs. Epwin_ Bruce. 
Price - } - vg postpaid, OLIVER 
DITSO} blishers, Boston. 
CHARLES a DITSON & CO., 711 Broad- 
way, New York. it. 





Mme. Demorest’s Ladies’ 
Semi-Annual Fall and Winter 
MAMMOTH BULLETIN OF FASHIONS, 
with full description, and Ten full-sized 
Patterns of the Principal Figures. Single, 
$2 50; yearly, $4. Mailed free cn receipt 
of the ‘price, 473 Broadway, New York. 

Every Pressmaker should have the Ele- 
gant and Reliable Plate of Fashions. It. 





ImMpoRTANT TO OWNERS OF 
Strock.—Tae AMERICAN Stock JOURNAL 
AND Farmers’ AND Stock BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 

A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock a Each num- 
ber contains To large double-column 
pages, illustrated with numerous engrav- 

ngs. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 

HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 

The publishers of the American Stock 
JOURNAL have established a Veterinar 
Department in the columns of the Journal, 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 
ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question, how they should be treated 
for acure. These prescriptions are given 
gratis, and thus every subscriber to the 
Journal has always at his command a 
Veterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should sub- 
ecribe for it. We will send from June 
until the Ist of January for 50 cents 

Address BOYER & - 
8.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





Mae. Demorest’s Children’s 
Semi-Annual Spring and Summer, Fall 
and Winter 
MAMMOTH BULLETIN OF FASHIONS. 

On large, heavy Plate Paper, elegantly 
colored, and accompanied th directions 
for Making Children’s Clothes, with full 
descriptions of the figures, and Ten fall- 
size Patterns of the a Figures. 
Single, $1 50; yearl The most 
~ Plate: of a ever publish- 

No dressmaker can do without it. 
Mailed post-free on receipt of the price. 

Every Mother and Dressmaker should 
have the Elegant and Reliable Plate of 
Children’s Fashions. No. 473 Broadway, 
New York. it. 





Immense Prices Paw For 
OxLp Books. 

Cueapest Book Store mw THE Wortp! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nassau Street, 

New York. d. ly. 





Demorest’s YounG AMERICA, 
the best Juvenile Magazine. Every Boy 
and Girl that sees it says so; all the Press 
say so; and Parents and Teachers confirm 
it. Do not fail to secure a copy! A good 
Microscope, with a Glass Cylinder » con- 
fine living objects, or a two-bladed, 
pearl Pocket-knite, and other desirable 
objects, given = ‘Premium to each Sub- 
= a coriy, | a 50. Published b 

w. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broad- 





Ty it Bo ma Girls. Single Copies, 
15 cents, mailed free. it. 





Mme. Demorest’s Excet- 
sion System oF Dress Currie, always 
awarded the First Premium, and now used 
and indorsed by nearly all the best Dress- 
makers in the United States. The Mod 
ya full instructions, $1 each. Mail 

1t. 





Exrecrro Virau.—Dr. Jx- 
Rome Krpper’s Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
ithe ps power of any called magnetic. 

tent labels of the United States, 

England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.”"—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. S.A 

Caution.—The latest improved i the 


patent labels of 1860 and 1 
dress DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 





Acrents WANTED in every 
County of the United States, to sell the 
New Doulle Map of the United States and 
Wor'2, -uowing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every County in the United States. All 
! the Railroads, as well as proposed roads 

+4 -- inly shown. This is a rare chance 
for ap and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. nd for Catalogue, 

ving full particulars and terms. Address 

AYLORD WATSON, 16 Beekman Street, 
New York, or A. B, CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Boarpinc In New YorK.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
nees or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
- that will take you to any part of the 
city 

Tonkisu Batus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Bathe, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure ER WOO to those needing such. 

MILL YOOD & CO., Proprietors. 





~ Mae. Deworzst’s Comsrna- 
TION SUSPENDER AND SHOULDER Brace, 
Relieves the Hips and Suspends the Weight 
of the Dress on the Shoulders, affording 
great Comfort; also, ee . Ss 
and Lungs, and encoura 
Position. No lady or c wid “hould be 
without them. Ladies’, ; Children’s, 
% cents. Mailed free on aes of the 
price. 43 Broadway, New York. it. 


New ty sHusic. 


THE Fetiow Hat Looxs L THAT Looks LikE Me. 
New comic song............sccceses 
Arranged for Violin, 15c. 
Danpy Pat. The great Irish Song... .35c. 
Medley for Piano, 20c. ; Violin, Ibe. 
JuLIANA PHEBIANA CONSTANTINA 
Perea 
Varied for Piano, 20c.; Violin, 15c. 
Barney O’HEA WatrTz, for Piano..... 2c. 
Surver Rrreie Wat7z, for Piano. ....20c. 
Gotprn Waves Watt?z, for Piano... .20c. 
Pappy's THE Bory. Very Popular..... 35c. 
Varied for Piano, 2c. ; Violin, 15c. 
PARADE OF 22p REGIMENT. March... .35c. 
Pretty Littie Saran; or, “ Seven 
TY > aaa ee 35c. 
Schottisch for Piano, 20c. ; V Viste. 15e. 
aes as a Ross. Schottisch for 


Renee tee ee esses eseeeees ee eeeee 


‘For Violin, 15c. 








Smrver Trumpets, Grand proces- 
Semel MRIs «00550 cccsscocee seccee 
HARMONY IN THE Dome oF Sr. 
PINT i chine 9.04> 006 c0gnssas ecnocene b 
“Suntient Witarn My Heart.” By 
GIOBEIEE 600s cccoscccvcccscctccs sees 
“Sue Steers Tuo’ Not a Srar.” 
Beautiful serenade by Balfe...... . «+ BBC. 


Arranged for Guitar, 30c. 
Maset anD GuarRps’ WALTZ rk 
Godfrey. Played at the Central a Parl 
Concerts; each... 
Hitpa. Beautiful waltz by Godfrey. . Se. 
For Violin, 15c. each. 
InstTRucTION Books, For Piano, Gui- 
tar, Melodeon, Violin, Flute, Fife, 
Cornet, Accordeon, and Concertina : 
GOED 2 00c cdvccveccccccccccccecces cece 
Any of the above sent by mail, securely 
wrapped, and free of postage, on receipt 
of marked price. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 
1125 Broadway, second door above 25th 
Street, New York. 
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‘Communications. 


eee 
Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 

deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 

without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 








“WORE IS THE SALT OF LIFE.” 


Tus text may be found—no matter where. Let it 
suffice to know that it is not contained in Psalm 107, 
80th verse. A few moments of well-guided reflection will 
convince every thinking mind of the truth of the asser- 
tion. Work is the salt which seasons, improves, and pre- 
serves all our enjoyments, recreations, thoughts, plea- 
sures—indeed, all our ving. Without it, life is insip- 
id, unenjoyable, and becomes finally stale, and the liver 
is appropriately called by the French term dlasé. 

Work imparts to life the pungent flavor and zest which 
salt gives to all the compounds of the cuisine. But how 
if one gets too much salt in his pudding? That which 
was agreeable as a flavor becomes hateful when it rises 
to take its rank among the ingredients. Then we 
make wry faces over what we think should have heen 
entirely omitted. The only remedy seems to be to add 
more pudding. Parbleu! what becomes of those who have 
none to add, and no means of getting any? It seems to 
me, that even these are less to be pitied than those who 
see opportunities to change their dishes altogether, and 
would gladly season their pudding for th lves, in- 
stead of allowing fate to salt it in such a remorseless 
way, but are prevented doing so by the caprices, obsti- 
nacy, and whims of others. 

Many of the wry, crooked, soured, and twisted faces we 
meet are contorted by a continual tasting of the super- 
abundance of the saline element in their’ life pudding— 
for each must eat his pudding if he live. If he lives not, 
what then? So, for dread of the great uncertain future, 
before which many and many a dark heavy curtain has 
been hung by man in addition to that supposed to have 
been placed there originally by th. Supreme One, we 
grope along toward it strangling uad choking with big, 
unmanageable lumps of salt in our throats, trying to cover 
with feigned smiles our grimaces at the horrid taste. And 
it would seem that fate is determined to serve all in 
opposition to their natural taste. Here is one who is quite 
discouraged at the sight of a Jump of the obnoxious ele- 
ment, though he may unconsciously have been suffering 
from an entire lack of it for some time. He draws back, 
grvans, laments, complains, tries to eat around it without 
touching it; but the dish is narrow, and he is at last 
compelled to yield to the necessity of eating it, or give up 
his pudding. 

Another thinks it preferable to get rid of the superflu- 
ous saltness all at once, and would willingly be almost 
choked by it for a little while, provided the remainder 
might be unsalted. But ten chances to one, this eater 
finds the salt thoroughly and evenly mixed with every 
mouthful. By no present penance can he improve the 
future, but must work continually and continuously. 

How often might two persons be found willing to ex- 
change lives even to the minutest detail! Happy is he 
who by strength of will, energy, and well-directed effort 
forces the salt of his life to take its proper place as an im- 
proving flavor, and eats his pudding with relish and en- 
joyment as well as with a quiet conscience, CAL OARL. 

_——— <P oo 


MIND AND MATTER. 


WueEn we look around and see the variety of manifes 
tations of mind, from the idiot up to the highest human 
intellect, we are naturally led to examine into the causes 
that produce these differences. Whether these differen- 
ces arise from inherent qualities of mind or the texture 
and development of corporal organization, is the question. 
Though our finite mind may never be able to fathom 
these causes, yet they ever have been, and ever will be, 
matters of speculation and inquiry. 

All bodies are combinations of certain elements or 
originai atoms. One combination forms a tree, another 
a horse, and another aman. The more nearly perfect 
is this combination in man, the more nearly perfect are 
the relations of his spiritual and material nature, and the 
more susceptible of improvement by impressions—hav- 
ing a perfect organ through which to observe and operate. 








The mind and body stand in perfect relation only when 
the body is composedof such elements as are appropriate. 
There are elements that should not form a part of man’s 
corporal organization. To reject these, and select conge- 
nial properties out of our food, are the functions of the nu- 
tritive organs. But, by disregarding the laws of nature, 
this foreign matter is introduced into the system, and 
when introduced and forming part of the bodily organiza- 
tion, then that organization is changed from its original 
type and design, and the relation between mind and its 
corporal organ will not besointimate. This is proven by 
the ascending series ofanimals. The closer they approach 
to man in organization, the more intellect they evince. 

Poisons, and some medicines constituted of materials 
foreign to the body, can be taken in such quantities as to 
impair reason, cloud the mind entirely, or part mind and 
matter in death. By thus obscuring the intellect, it is 
not to be taken that the identity of the mind or any of 
its functions are damaged or destroyed, because matter 
can not destroy spirit or mind, either partially or totally, 
but that the instrument is damaged or changed through 
which mind manifests itself. In this case we see where 
foreign elements are introduced into the organic body of 
man, that they retard the operation or action of the mind. 
and that ding to the t of dross in the system 
is the mind obscured. These false combinations are 
acquired by bad habits, and then transmitted from gener- 
ation to generation, causing that perversion of human 
nature and the very different degrees of mental ability 
we observe every day of our lives. 

We readily adduce ffom the above, that God gives 
through the agency of his laws to every human being 
the same germ or embryo of mind, with the same latent 
powers and functions. That man, by disobeying the 
laws that gevern his body, has entailed upon himself the 
penalty of these laws, which are disease and derange- 
ment of bodily organs, and widened the breach between 
his mind and body —thus being disqualified to draw 
knowledge from the material world. 

It is self-evident, that if all mankind had body and 
brain organizations alike, that the manifestations of mind 
would be the same through all. The power to act 
and the ability to perform would be the same. This 
proves that our corporal organizations are deficient, and 
not the innate functions of the mind ; and ina few gener- 
ations man could be restored to his original perfection 
and prestige by a rigid observation of the laws that gov- 
ern him; andit is our duty to our God and ourselves 
to endeavor to restore the equilibrium which has been 
lost by disobeying the laws of our being. B. F. H. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE SOCHOOL- 
ROOM. 





A WEsTERN school-teacher writes us the following: 


Dear Eprror: I am a constant reader of the JouRNAL, 
and desire, through its columns, to say a few words con- 
cerning ét, and the science it so nobly advocates. About 
two years ago I purchased a copy at a news depot—this 
was not the first copy that I ever saw, but it was the first 
copy that I ever paid much attention to. I took it home 
and read it through attentively. Its pages were stored 
with useful information concerning subjects of which it 
behooves every man, woman, and child to become ac- 
qnainted. It is true, some of the terms were new-to me, 
and therefore I could not fully comprehend their mean- 
ing. I knew nothing about the names of the faculties 
and the location of their organs; but this difficulty was 
soon obviated Ue mer one of your Self-Instractors 
and large-size Phrenological Busts, which I placed in m 
study, and whenever I had any leisure time, I devoted it 
to the science of Phrenology; thus in less than three 
months I became familiar with the name and location of 
every organ. I continued to study it, and every day its 
truths became more and more impressed upon my mind. 
I have made many practical observations both on myself 
and fellow-men, and in a thousand cases have I seen the 
science of Phrenology verified. ed occupation is school 
teaching, and never could I so fully understand the dif- 
ferent dispositions and inclinations of children; never 
could I so easily and successfully govern a school, as 
when I obtained a knowledge of this important science. 
Every teacher in the land should make it a study, and all 
young men, and women too, who would have a safe star 
to gu de them through the _—— of life, who would 
aspire to health, wealth, and happiness, should acquire 
a knowledge of this important branch of education. 

Respectfully yours, J. W. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Such is the experience of all preceptors who have 
taken the time and pains to investigate and apply the 


principles of Phrenology, 





CURE OF CANCER. 


_—ooe 

(We insert the following interesting case of cancer 
cured, not only because it seems important, but because 
we have been well acquainted with the patient and his 
family for more than twenty years, and have received 
this statement in writing, for publication.] 

When about fifty years of age (a.p. 1836), there ap- 

near the outer corner of my left eye a small scab, 
which slowly enlarged and soon became painful, attended 
with a constant itching, or rather a twitching sensation. 
Feeling anxious about it, I applied to a physician in 
Hartford, Conn., who said it was a cancerous affection, 
but advised me to let it alone and give it no medical 
treatment. As the affected place continued to enlarge 
and the irritation increased, I applied to another physi- 
cian, who attempted to cure it by applying caustic, which 
treatment proved an injury instead of a benefit. The 
sore increased in size, spreading over the temple, eating 
off both lids of the eye, discharging matter constantly, 
destroying the sight of the eye, and causing almost in- 
sufferable pain. Thus matters stood at the end of twenty 
years’ affliction, and I had reached the age of seventy. 
I had up to that time consulted six physicians, from 
none of whom did I receive any relief. The cancer now 
assailed the substance of the eye-ball, eating it out 
entirely. The sore spread over the temple to the size of 
the palm of my hand, and below the eye about three 
quarters of an inch. 

I then applied to an eminent physician in New York 
(Dr. Blake), and remained under his treatment one year 
without any benefit, but rather grew worse. I now gave 
up all hope of recovery, ceased taking medicines, and 
merely washed the affected part often in cold water. 
During the summer of 1865, it had become so painful that 
I slept but little, was very weak and nervous, was con- 
fined to my bed most of the time, and expected soon to 
die ; my friends thinking I could not live till the follow- 
ing spring. 

In the month of Angust, 1865, I heard of a remarkable 
cure of a cancer by the use of a tea made from common 
red field clover. Thinking it was at least harmless, I 
used it as a common beverage, making it very strong, 
and also washed the eye with the same.. In less than 
two months, to my utter astonishment, the pain entirely 


ceased, and the sore began to heal at the inner corner of 
theeye. The pom | process went on rapidly until the 
eye socket was healed over, forming a skin as smooth as 
that on my cheek, and the redness is now gone. The 
sore on the temple is also healed. There is not over my 
eye even the semblance of a scar, and but a few scars 
remain on the temple. My sleep is now sweet, my 
appetite good, am more fleshy t ever before, my 
meral health was never better, and I think I have as 
fow infirmities, and am as hale and hearty as any man of 
my ge, which is now eighty years. 
Est HARTFORD, Conn. TRUMAN WOODFORD. 


{Whether it was the clover tea and clover wash which 
put the patient in the way of recovery, or whether the 
disease had already exhausted itself, may never be 
known; such testimonials, however, will have their 
influence. Calomel and other drugs of a poisonous na- 
ture would only aggravate such a case and hasten the 
exit of the sufferer. Clover tea or pure soft water would 
at least not obstruct the processes of nature, and the 
work of repair could go on.]} 
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I'LL NOT FORGET. 
BY MRS, WILKINSON. 


No! I'll not forget thee, darling, 
Though thy bed be lowly made, 
And the daisies on thy bosom 
With the summer's bloom will fade. 
Though our little one may never 
Breathe again a father’s name, 
Yet I'll not forget thee, darling, 
Yet I'll love thee all the same! 


No! I'll not forget thee, darling, 
Though the coffin claims thee now, 

With the earth upon thy bosom, 
And the dust upon thy brow. 

Though the pallid lips may never 
Ope again my heart to cheer, 

Yet I'll ne'er forget to love thee, 
Dearest, as I loved thee here! 
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THE WALTER GRAPE. 





THE WALTHER GRAPE. 


We have received the following description of this 
new variety of grape from the producer. 
} It is a seedling of the Delaware crossed with Diana. 
It was originated by A. J. Caywood, of Modena, Ulster 
County, N. Y., and is now owned by Ferris & Caywood, 
of Poughkeepsie. It was moved to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
in the spring of 1865, then being five years old, the main 
stem measuring one inch in diameter, and having fruited 








. three times. The soil in which it first grew was about 


seven inches deep, underlaid with an almost impermeable 
mixture of blue clay and gravel. It now stands in a dry 
situation, soil a slaty loam, and is bearing the sixth 
time. The Walter was the only one of twenty-seven 
vines raised from the crossed cluster that bore fruit, 
excepting one of the same lot standing near it, that four 
years ago bore two berries, but has never borne since. 
It much resembles the Delaware, as did all of them, The 
Walter is so perfect a mixture of the Delaware and Diana 
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that most of the leading horticulturists of the country 
have declared it difficult to decide which it most 
resembles. In growth the vine surpasses the Diana, the 
wood appearing in every particular like an overgrown 
Delaware. Persons unacquainted with its leaf could not 
distinguish it from the Delaware under a glass. Out of 
doors its leaves are more lobed than those of the Dela- 
ware, while they are as large as the largest Concord, and 
fleshy and leather-like, but a little darker green beneath 
and on the surface than its parent, the Delaware, and as 
free from down on the under side of the leaf as that 
variety. It has never yet shown mildew. In bunch and 
berry it is a medium between the Delaware and the 
Diana, some berries being as large as those of the latter. 
The cluster in shape differs from the Delaware very little, 
ifany. The berries are globular, and not a particle of 
pungent acid can be found in it. It is highly charged 
with sugar thronghont the flesh, and the seeds are small, 
and from one to two in number. When the sugary sub- 
stance which adheres to the skin is drawn off with the 
tongue. it is left as thin as that of the Delaware, and this 
skin also can be generally eaten, as it is fully as rich as 
the skin of a raisin. 

Grapes of this sort are converted into raisins readily, 
if placed in any dry situation indoors or out. We now 
have a few raisins two years old. The vine is a great 
bearer, and needs thinning. It ripens in this vicinity by 
the 2th of August, but ripe berries have been plucked 
as early as the 6th. 

Mr. Caywood in a communication addressed to us 
says: “‘ As you know, I have said many good things for 


| this grape, and expect that I shall be arraigned before 


the horticultural world if my statements are not true, I 


| will say, in view of my responsibility, what I may have 


said before, that it has but one fault, viz.: it is, like its 


| parents, too compact in the cluster, notwithstanding the 


statement in the November number of the /orticulturist 
that it was too loose. I did not intend to publish a de- 
ecription of this grape so soon, but have felt compelled 


| to it by the strictures of Penn Yan and others.” 


The Modena, the black grape that was exhibited with 
the Walter at Cleveland last fall, is an accidental seedling 


| of the Concord, the same age of the Walter, originated at 
| the same place, within a few rods of it, and passed 


through the same changes, and is now growing near it, 
but has never fully recovered. We have young vines of 
both it and the Walter from which we hope soon to see 
better clusters. The leaf is a little darker than the Con- 
cord, and considerably wrinkled in the center, which cups 


| it slightly. The vine in every other particular so nearly 





resembles the Concord, that a further description is un- 
necessary. The cluster is not often shouldered, and is 
broad at the base and tapering. It is much sweeter than 
the Concord, has less of the American aroma and foxiness 
than its parent, and ripens with the Hartford Prolific. 
ee eee 

Workxine Cuear.—* What does Satan pay 
you for swearing?” asked one gentleman of 
another. 

“ He don’t pay me anything,” was the reply. 

“Well, you work cheap; to lay aside the 
character of a gentleman; to inflict so much 
pain on your friends and civil people ; to suffer; 
and lastly to risk losing your own precious 
soul—and all for nothing, you certainly do work 
cheap—very cheap indeed.” 
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